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Must We Starve? 


RY as figures proverbially are, they have an ind 

scribable fascination for many, especially for thos 
a who are beyond middle life, and who therefore live 

rather in the age of contemplation than expecta 
» Thomas Robert Malthus, 


the scientific expounder of what afterward became known 


tion. Just one hundred years ag 


as the Malthusian theory, wrote his famous ‘‘ Essay on the 
Principle of Population,” in which he disclosed the terrible 
possibilities of the speedy over- population of the globe. 
Malthus found that the ultimate check to population would 
be the want of food, and, curiously enough, one of the most 
nes, Sir William Crooke, re- 


cently startled the British Association by the sensational 


famous scientists of our tir 
prediction that withia thirty years the bread-eating nations 
would have to face a wheat famine 

Professor Crooke, as president of the British Association, 
in his opening address at the meeting in Bristol, said: ‘* The 
burning question of to-day is, What can the United King 
dom do to be reasonably safe from starvation, in presence 
of two successive failures of the world’s wheat barvests, or 
against a hostile combination of European nations?” Not 
long since another Englishman publicly declared that if 
Great Britain were cut off from communication with her 
sources of food supply, she would not have sufficient food 
on hand to feed her people for more than a month. Sir 
William estimates that within thirty years the consumers of 
wheat in the world will aggregate 746,500,000, as against 
516,500,000 now. He says that, to supply the bread-eaters 
of the world, including the supply of seed and food, now 
requires an annual total of 2,524,000,000 bushels, and that 
the wheat crop of the world shows a deficit of 403,000,000 
bushels, which has not been appurent, simply owing to the 
surplus of 300,000,000 bushels carried over from the last 
harvest. 

That scarcity and high prices have not prevailed in 
recent years is due, according to this scientist, to the fact 
that since 1889 we have had seven ‘‘ world-crops” of wheat 
and six of rye, abundantly in excess of the average. Sir 
William says that the United States, the chief wheat-ex 
porting country, has little uncultivated prairie land suitable 
for wheat-growing, and that Russia and all the wheat 
exporting lands are in asimilarcondition. If all the wheat 
growing countries should add to their area to the utmost 
capacity, the yield, he finds, would only give an addition 
of 100,000,000 acres, supplying 1,270,000,000 bushels, or 
just sufficient to meet the increase of population among 
bread-eaters till 1931. He asks what shall be done after 
that date, and, like a true scientist, he proposes a measure 
for relief. He would increase the yield of wheat per acre, 
by enriching the land by the application of nitrogen, 
which he deems the ‘‘dominant”’ manure. This he would 
artificially produce from the atmosphere by means of elec 
tricity, and he says the waters of Niagara Falls alone could 
supply the energy to produce 12,000,000 tons annually. 

If Sir William were a Chicago speculator and a bull on 
wheat he could not give out a more alarming statement of 
the situation. But two questions naturally arise: First, 
will the bread-eating population, at the end of thirty years, 
be as large as 746,500,000? Malthus was wrong in his 
estimate of the increase in population. The world can 
never escape the destruction of life involved in wars, 
famine, and all the frightful catastrophes of nature. Wheat 
may not continue to be the staff of life for thirty years. 
Closer communication between distant points, established 
by modern railway and steamship systems, renders avail- 
able food supplies that have not been utilized heretofore. 
Sir William himself speaks of the possibilities of the ba- 
nana, a plant that Humboldt contended had « hundred and 
thirty-three times the food productiveness of wheat. Cot- 
ton seed gives a most nourishing and satisfying flour, and 
is now little better than a waste product, though millions 
of tons are annually produced ; and as for corn, we raise 
enough to feed the world, and feed it well. 

Second ly, Sir William’s estimates are scarcely more than 
conjectural. Every one who has traveled in the North- 
west, tie West, and the Southwest realizes that our wheat 
area is being rapidly extended. The writer spent several 
weeks in Texas, visiting vast sections that were supposed 
to be incapable of raising wheat, and found whceat-fields 
that promised an astonishing yield. Texas has an area of 
over 262,000 square miles, and it has been estimated that if 
the dry lands of the Panhandle and of southern Texas were 
brought under culture an area of 100,000 square miles, 
64,000,000 acres, or twice the entire area of wheat lands 
now under cultivation in the. United States, could be 
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ities of Ligation must not be over 


planted Th possibili 


looked Ir inv parts of Texas ané of the prairie lands 
in the West and Northwest, water @an be obtained by 
sinking wells r can b iverted from numerous water 
coul 
\ f yeal igo the map of the United States showed 
what was known as the great Ar rican desert Th 
d rt no longer appears rhe plow and the hoe of the 
emigrant have ob rated It ild be «a world-wid 
calamity if it were possible for the wheat crop of this 
country to fail, and a calamity of unspeakable magnitude 
if there w two su l failur but this country is 
the wheat-growing districts so widely separated 
ire found in so many different zones of temperature and 
rain-fall, that such a catastrophe is impossible. There may 
be short crops and an increase in pri but these will only 
stimulate an extension of the wheat-crowing section 
( little more than thirty years ago Professor Jevons cere 
ited a sensation in Europe by his prediction that the world 
was appr aching 1 il famine Then « ime the discovery 
of petroleum, with ali its possibilities, not only as an illu 
minant, but as asubstitate for coaland wood Phen followed 
also the discove ry of vast and still une x plored beds of soft 
coal in various parts of the United States The fears of a 
coal famine have disappeared, the people have forgotten 


the dire prediction of Malthus, and we venture to say that 


we need lose no sleep over the startling picture drawn by 
Sir William Crooke. It suggests, however, another reason 
why far-secing Englishmen are looking with much interest 


to an Anglo-American alliance 


A Picture Worth Keeping, 


DEWEY’'S superb victory over the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay was the first event of thrilling interest in the war with 
Spain. It signalized the prowess of the American navy and 
the skill of the American gunner, and it clearly foreshadowed 
the doom of Spain. The double-page illustration of the battle 
of Manila, which we present in this edition to our readers, is 
the finest illustration of the great naval contest that has thus 
far appeared. It is a picture of historic value, and is one of the 
choicest souvenirs of the war. We have had it lithographed 
in fourteen colors, in heroic size, one foot and three-quarters in 
width by four and one-sixth feet in length, and in the best style 
of chromatic art. This magnificent picture—for it is magnifi 
cent in all respects—is offered to our readers for twenty-five 
cents while the edition, which is limited, lasts, and we advise 
them to lose no time in obtaining copies. It is a picture fit to 
adorn any counting-oflice, club-room, or library. 


The Army Investigation. 


THE request of Secretary of War Alger for an investigation of 
the charges made against his department has led to the selection 
of a commission by the President, to begin the work at once. It 
is said that one of the President’s objections to an investigation 
was bis belief that the conditions complained of were created by 
lack of experience on the part of the volunteer army and of its 
regimental officers. Perhaps this is true. But no matter where 
the fault may lie, the absolute truth, without the suppression of 
a single fact, should be placed before the American people. We 
are among those who believe that much of the difficulty arose 
from the inexperience of subordinates in the service ; that Sec 
retary Alger and his chief assistants did the best that could be 
done—under the most trying circumstances and under the com- 
pulsion of a great emergency—to properly equip and put into 
the field an army of a quarter of a million men. 

But lessons are best taught by experience, and one of the les- 
sons that has been clearly taught is the need of an extension and 
improvement of the State camp system for the practical train- 
ing of the national guard, not only in the art of war, but also in 
the experiences of a soldier’s hardships on the field. These ex- 
periences during the past few months show that our camp com- 
manders have not properly understood the laws of health and 
sanitation. Hereafter every State of any consequence should 
have a State camp, and in every State camp there should be 
practical lessons in cooking rations, in sinking wells for a water 
supply, and securing the best facilities for drainage and sewer- 
age, and the disposal of garbage of the camp. The hospital serv 
ice should be more skillfully organized, and provision made for 
the prompt and proper tests of the water supply, either by a 
physician or by a bacteriologist connected with the command 
The assignment of West Point officers to instruct the volunteer 
officers might also be advisable. 

If every State that has a national guard would be thus pre- 
pared in time of peace for the conditions of war, the necessity 
for a large increase in our standing army would disappear; and 
if our naval reserves in the respective States could be put on a 
more practical footing, as the result of experience in actual or 
experimental service, it would afford the best recruiting-station 
that the navy could have. It is hoped that the commission ap- 
pointed by President McKinley will take these matters into ton- 
sideration, and that its recommendations will refer not only to 
the condition of affairs in the army while in actual service, but 
also to ways and means for providing in time of peace against 
emergencies, some of which we lamentably failed to meet dur- 
ing the war with Spain. 


Our Friends the Germans. 


{Tt is improbable that any intelligent American seriously en- 
tertained the idea that Germany would take sides with Spain 
against the United States in the recent war. Aside from the 
mutterings of a few Berlin newspapers, nothing has occurred 
to give color to such an absurd notion. There are, it is true, a 
few sentimental reasons why Germany should sympathize with 
a sister and a neighboring monarchy, but, on the other hand, 
there are nany practical reasons why the present friendly rela- 
tions between Germany and the United States should be main- 
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tained. And this is a practical age, and the Germans are, above 
all things, an intensely practical peopk 

To war against Germany w ld be to war against our own 
flesh and blood No European country, with the exception of 
Great Britain, has so large a rept ntation in our citizenship a 
the Fatherland In the decade ¢ ith 1800 er 1,400,004 
immigrants came to us from Germany, more than a fourth of 
the total immigration from all [europe in that period. Several 
of our large cities, including Cincinnati and Milwaukee, have a 
larger percentage of German-born citizens than of all other for 
elgners put together And th people are among our most 
loyal, substan ind valuable tizen They are not wanting 
in love for tl land of their birth, but they love the land of 
their adoption still mor They are true Americans 

\ common lov f learni is another strand in the bond 
uniting us with the German peopl Nowhere in the world is 
the leadership of Germany in various fields of scholarship so 
fully and frankly 1 gnized as in the United States We send 
many of our brightest young men to sit at the feet of her great 
teachers and to drink deep at her springs of learning. We glory 
in her unparalleled achievements in the domains of science and 
philosophy Toward th untry of Goethe and Schiller, of 
Luther and Humboldt, we can never be set in hostile array 

But stronger, perhaps, than any other strand in the bond that 
unites us with Germany, is our common trade interest. The 
shuttles of commerce, flying swift and fast across the seas for a 
hundred years, have woven us together by golden threads that 
may not easily be severed. Last year we sent Germany bread 


stuffs, manufactured products and other articles to the value of 
$125,784,455. Germany sent us back in exchange chemicals, 
clothand other needful things to the valueof $111,210,614. With 
no other country except Great Britain does our volume of trade 
reach such proportions as this We export to Germany more 
than twice as much as we do to France, and more than twelve 
times as much as we do to Spain \nd the volume of trade be 
tween America and Germany is more evenly balanced than be 
tween us and any other country in the world. We take nearly 
as much as we give \ friendship based on such considerations 
as these will not be lightly broken 

Nor is this all. We are at one with Germany because her 
people, ‘ke ours, are lovers of religious libert because they 
are thrifty, prcgressive, industrious, wide-awake, and enterpris 
ing. This is why we gladly welcome all who come here to enter 
our citizenship; this is why they so readily and easily assimilate 
with us. Against such a people and such a country we cannot 
be at enmity 


Our New Possessions. 


Tue readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY will be gratified to know 
that we have arranged to print a series of unusually interesting 
letters bearing on the condition and prospects of the Philippine 
Islands. Mr. Edwin Wildman, the well-known journalist, for- 
merly connected with the Elmira (New York) Advertiser, has 
sailed for Manila via Hong-Kong, as the special representative 
of this paper. He will have unusual facilities for original in 
vestigation, because of the fact that he is a brother of the very 
active and progressive American consul at Hong-Kong, who 
did so much to open the way for Admiral Dewey’s splendid 
victory in Manila Bay. Many believe that rare opportunities 
for the investment of American capital will be found in our 
new possessions, and especially in the Philippines, and Mr. Wild 
man has been specially instructed to give attention in his letters 
to anything that will afford information in reference to busi 


ness openings. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE spirited poem on ‘‘The Race of the Oregon,” by John 
James Meehan, which appeared in LESLIE’s WEEKLY May 19th, 
inspired Charles Rollo Peters, of San Francisco, the well-known 
artist, to paint a superb picture of the great battle-ship, which 
is now on exhibition at the Lambs’ Club, in New York City. 
The Bohemian Club, of San Francisco, bought the picture by 
popular subscription, framed it in timber made from the old 
Hartford, and sent it to New York for presentation to the ofii- 
cers of the Oregon. The title-plate of the picture is engraved 
with the last four lines of Mr. Meehan’s admirable poem. 


Some of the returning soldiers say they are suffering a sort of 
mental aberration, due to the enormous doses of quinine given 
them while in the fever-infected camps of Florida and Cuba. 
All sorts of wild hallucinations have resulted from the over- 
administration of this popular febrifuge. It is said that in 
many instances more than eighty grains of quinine were daily 
administered to a sick soldier, and even General Shafter, on his 
return to Montauk Point, took forty grains a day, and immedi 
ately felt distressing results. It may be difficult to decide 
whether the victims of the Spaniards were as great in number 
as the victims of quinine, in Cuba. 


It has been remarked that the modern evolution of the pal- 
ace-car marks the acme of perfection in ccmfortable traveling. 
But the world moves, and the traveler in years to come will in 
all probability look back upon the railroad conveniences of the 
present much as he now regards the inconveniences of the past. 
Fresh air and its maintenance at a proper temperature are the 
two special requirements of a comfortable car. It is possible 
that developments in connection with the use of compressed air 
as a cooling medium may add to the comfort of travelers who 
swelter in the midsummer days while they travel. President 
Webb, of the Wagner company, has taken a decided step in ad- 
vance, by equipping his cars on the fast trains on the New York 
Central Railroad with electric fans. The result is a refreshing 
circulation of air in the palace-cars, even during the hottest 
days. But the ideal traveling conveyance is yet to be invented. 
The perfect car will be provided with self regulating, ventilat- 
ing, and heating attachments, and on these cars provision will 
be made to put under duress the fresh-air fiend who wants all 
the windows open in winter, and the stale-air dyspeptic who 
wants them all closed in midsummer 
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fue youngest soldier in the Porto Rican campaign is 





Trumpeter Harry Thurston Love, of Company G, Fourth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry The lad 
is the son of Henry N. Love 
a well-known broker of 
Marion, Ohio, and had been 
a field musician in the Four 
teenth Ohio National Guard 
since November 10th, 1893. 


5 
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He was enlisted when only 
ten years old, by Colonel A 
B. Coit, now commander of 
the Fourth Ohio Volunteers 
in Porto Rico. The young 
Ohio trumpeter was in the 
fight when the town of Guay 
ama, Porto Rico, was capt 
ured, and, despite his tender 
years, has gone through the 
hardships of the campaign 
with all the healthful en- 
thusiasm of youth. The pict- 
ure we print was taken at 
Camp Thomas, Chickamauga, 
July 18th, 1898. It was en 


larged from a snap-shot 


= PR: ‘a taken by Private W. C. Win 


Fourth 
Ohio Volunteers The sub 


ers, Company G, 
HARRY THURSTON LOVE, 


ject at that time was fifteen years old. 


Among the other patriotic duties voluntarily performed 
by the noble women of our country during the war, and still 
continued, none is more 
effective or necessary 
than that of the Na 
tional Society of New 
England Women, with 
headquarters in New 
York City. The work 
of this society is to care 
for the families of sol 
diers, whether volun 
teers or regulars, The 
war relief commission 
was formed by dividing 
the society into twenty- 
four parts, with twenty 
four chairmen. Each 





committee was to care 

for one family as long 
& s as it might be necessary, 
and the number of fami- 
lies apportioned was lim- 
ited only to the number of applicants. Two hundred and fif- 
teen families were cared for without confusion, and ‘‘ The Sol- 
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diers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Protective Association” investi- 
gated the cases of all applicants. An investigating committee 
of five, whose chairman is Miss Laura Perry Swinburne, was 
appointed by the commission to personally visit every family 
and see that necessary wants were supplied. It is interesting to 
know that this work is not looked upon as a charity, as in many 
instances the deserving families of our soldiers accept loans in 
preference to gifts. Over one hundred soldiers’ wives have 
been given employment in sewing sheets, pillow-cases, etc., for 
the soldiers, and such other work as has been available. The 
commission sent about fifty soldiers’ families into the country 
for one or two weeks during the hot summer, and found places at 
the hospitals for those who needed medical attention. Through 
the kindness of Colonel Japh free headquarters were provided 
at the Ninth Regiment armory. Mrs. William Gerry Slade 
was the founder and organizer of the society, and is the presi 
dent and chairman of the war relief commission. Among her 
associates are Mrs. Theodore F. Seward, Mrs. Charles L. Weth- 
erbee, Mrs. Swinburne, Mrs. J. Oscroft Tansley, Mrs. Augustus 
C. Dexter, Mrs. John F. Barry, Mrs. Benjamin F. Fort, Mrs. 
George E. Little, Mrs. J. D. Adams, Mrs. George B. Wallis, and 
Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe. The declaration of peace has not put 
an end to this philanthropic work, and the ladies promise to 
make good use of whatever contributions may be sent in to 
their well-nigh depleted treasury. 


Governor Tanner, of Illinois, selected a typical American 
girl, from a typical American family, when he chose Miss 
= Nancy Leiter, the 
daughter of Mr. L. Z. 
Leiter, of Chicago, to 
christen the new battle- 
ship I/linois, We speak 
of the Leiter family as 
typically American, be- 
cause it has recently 
given proof that it de- 
serves this recognition 
Mr. L. Z. 
made a reputation of 
the highest character as 
a business man in Chi- 


Leiter has 


cago, and has amassed 
great wealth. His son, 
Joseph Leiter, recently 
a graduate of Harvard, 
a short time ago was en 
gaged in one of the most 





MISS NANCY LEITER. : : 
gigantic wheat specula 


tions of modern times. He ** plunged” like an American, and 
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made and lost a fortune like an American, and his generous 
and honorable father settled his son’s losses like an American. 
A daughter of 
Mr. Leiter is the wife of one of Great Britain’s favorite sons, 


although these losses ran up into the millions, 


George N, Curzon, who has just been appointed to the most im 
portant public place in the gift of the Queen—a position that 
gives to Mrs. Curzon the place of Vice-Queen of India. This is 


the record, thus far, of the Leiter family It is a good record 


+ A ’ 


and we have no doubt that there will be more of it 


The man best known to the lovers of the art of good living, 
throughout the United States, is beyond question the steward 
of the Holland House at 
New York, Mr. G 
Obenderfer Unlike 
most men who occupy 
such placesin this coun 
try, he has had the very 
thorough and careful 
apprenticeship which is 
required for such a vo 
cation in every foreign 
country. As a boy, at 
the age of thirteen 
years, he began his 
apprenticeship of three 
and a half years in the 
service of the famous 
Vienna Jockey Club, 
one of the foremost 
clubs of Europe. He 
continued this appren 
ticeship at the Hotel 
Beaurivage, Geneva, Switzerland, and then served in the Grand 
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Hotel and the Continental at Paris, after which he sought new 
opportunities in the United States. He was connected with 
prominent hotels in Chicago and New Orleans, and finally vent 
ured to New York, where he served with Delmonico, and 
afterward was placed in charge of the private service at Sher- 
ry’s, both in New York and at his cottages at Narragansett 
Pier. He finally accepted a tender from the late Mr. H. M. 
Kinsley, of a place at the Holland House, on its completion a 
few years ago. Mr. Baumann, the present proprietor of the 
Holland House, made Mr. Obenderfer the steward of the entire 
establishment, a position which he has faithfully filled for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Obenderfer does not hesitate to say that much 
of his success in his peculiar and exacting duties is attributable 
to the special training he received from both Mr. Kinsley and 
Mr. Baumann. Mr. Obenderfer speaks several languages flu- 
ently, is a lover of art, and a student of the best books. 


The idol of the English people to-day is Sir Herbert Kiteh- 
ener, who led the splendidly-successful campaign which ended 
in the fall of Khartoum. 
The superstitious may 
find some satisfaction in 
the thought that it is 
thirteen years since Gor- 
don perished, and that 
his avengers, joining the 
flags of England and 
Egypt, have now right 
ed the great wrong of 
his murder; planted 
their flags over the ruins 
of Khartoum; destroyed 
the hosts of the Khalifa, 
and driven him an out- 
east and a wanderer on 
the face of the earth. 
This means not only the 
avenging of Gordon, but 
also peace and prosper- 
ity for the Soudan. Sir 
Herbert Kitchener’s campaign was marked by all the sturdy 
heroism of the Anglo-Saxon fighter—the heroism revealed by 
the blood of the Americans who fell in front of Santiago as 
well as by the blood of the Twenty-first English Lancers in 
front of Omdurman. It is characteristic of the deeply religious 
sentiment of the English people that after the capture of the 
ruined government palace at Khartoum a memorial religious 
service was performed on Sunday, at the place where Gordon 
died 
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The designer of the sword of honor to be presented to 
Rear-Admiral Dewey by direction of Congress is Mr. Paulding 
Farnham, chief designer 
and manager of Tiffany 
& Co.’s diamond jewelry 
manufacturing depart- 
ment. Mr. Farnham is 
secretary and one of the 
directors of Tiffany & 
Co, and began his em- 
ployment in the estab- 
lishment as a boy, work- 
ing at whatever was of 
fered him to do. He was 
self-reliant, industrious, 
conscientious, and his 
rapid rise is the best evi- 
dence of his high charac 
ter and inherent ability. 
This is not the first com- 
petition in which he has 
been successful. At the 
Paris exposition in 1889 
he received a special medal as co-laborer of exceptional merit 
for his work in connection with the Tiffany jewelry exbibit ; 
and that firm’s exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
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was prepared under his personal supervision. Mr. Farnham 
was brought into prominence as a sculptor in 1895, during the 
exhibit of the National Sculptors’ Society in New York, in 


which was exhibited his beautiful creation, ‘* Phoenicia and the 
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Wind,” intended to trace the history of yachting to its origin. 
Many of Mr. Farnham’s creations in figure-modeling bave been 
cast in gold, silver, and bronze He isa member of a-number 
of art societies in New York and Boston, and is well known in 
the art circles of both hemispheres 


The Fourth Kentucky Regiment, which left its camp at 
Lexington recently, was provided with a superabundance of 
daughters of the regiment,” two young ladies contesting for 
the honor, and each claiming to be the only real, genuine, orig 
inal ‘‘ Jacob,” or, rather, Rachel. When the regiment broke 
camp the two young ladies, who had had a falling out, refused 
to ride together in the same coach. Colonel Colson decided that 
the easiest way to settle the perplexing question was to leave 
both the ‘‘ daughters” behind. With so many regiments in 
the field and so few supplied with beautiful and accomplished 
daughters, it would seem as if there should be no difficulty in 
disposing of the supply ef the Fourth Kentucky. Miss Mattie 
E. Marion, who is recognized by Colonel Colson as the daughter 
of the Fourth, was born in Boonville, Kentucky, in the foot- 





MISS MATTIE E. MARION MISS GENEVIEVE FARLEY. 


hills of the Cumbcrland, and traces her ancestry back to the 
Revolutionary patriot ‘‘Swamp Fox,” Francis Marion. Her 
grandfather was a lieutenant in the Mexican War and a cap- 
tain in the Civil War, and she has five uncles and six cousins, 
besides numerous other relatives, in the Fourth Kentucky Regi- 
ment. She is nineteen years old, a decided brunette, and was 
instrumental in raising money for the regimental and battle- 
flag of Colonel Colson’s regiment. Miss Genevieve Farley, the 
claimant to the daughtership of the regiment, is seventeen years 
old, a native Kentuckian, a splendid horsewoman, and an ex- 
pert pistol-shot. She volunteered in the Red Cross service as a 
nurse at the opening of the war, but, on account of her youth, 
was not accepted. She then tendered her services to the Fourth 
tegiment. She isa pretty brunette, of medium stature, and in 
her natty uniform looks every inch a soldier. 


=The greatest event which Holland has celebrated for many 
years was the coronation of Queen Wilhelmina, who at eight- 
een, under the law of Holland, 
reached the age at which she 
became the sovereign, in place 
of her mother, the Queen Re 
gent, who had occupied the 
throne since 1890. The coro- 
nation, in the new church at 
Amsterdam, was a magnificent 
event. Thousands of carrier- 
pigeons were released when the 
young Queen took the oath, 
and carried the news in this 
unique fashion to every part of oe 


the little kingdom. Queen Wil- Kgs 2 \ 
‘*\ 
5 4 





helmina is the daughter of 
William III. and of his second a 
wife. She was born on the 3ist 
of August, 1880. Much is ex- 
pected of the new ruler, as her 
sweetness of disposition and benevolent conduct have long since 
endeared her to the people. 
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The man whose death by his own hand brought the tragedy 
of the Dreyfus affair in France to a focus was Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Henry. It was he 
who testified positively to 
the genuineness of the 
supplemcntary document 
in the case, which was 
accepted by the govern- 
ment as furnishing infal- 
lible proof of guilt. This 
document purported to 
bea communication writ 
ten by an attaché of the 
German embassy to an 
attaché of the Italian 
government. It men- 
tioned Dreyfus by name. 
The agitation of the case 
by the eminent nov- 
elist, Zola, led to the 
closer inspection of this 
letter and to the dis 
covery of some suspicious 
ear-marks. Lieutenant-Colonel Henry was confronted with the 
facts, seemed dazed by the intimation that the letter was nct 
genuine, and, when asked upon his honor as a French soldier to 
say whether or not it was forged; broke down, confessed that 
he was the forger, was arrested, and committed suicide in his 
cell 
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EXAMINING A PIECE OF A SPANISH SHELL THAT STRUCK THE ‘** IOWA.” 
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: SUNDAY MORNING—-SITTING UNDER THE TWELVE-INCH GUN, 
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AWAITING VISITORS. 
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GROUP ON TOP OF THE TURRET OF THE TWELVE-INCH GUN, WITH MASCOT IN CENTRE. 
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t 
BUYING THEIR MORNING BEER ON SUNDAY--NO RAINES LAW ON THE “IOWA.” WRITING A LETTER HOME UNDER THE SIX-INCH GUN. 


| THE “IOWA” JUST BEFORE HER DEPARTURE FOR MANILA. 


OFFICERS AND CREW ENJOYING THEIR BRIEF RESPITE IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 
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READY TO MOVE--SIX MINUTES AFTER THE ORDER TO *‘ BREAK CAMP” WAS RECEIVED. 


QUICK WORK OF THE ASERICAN SOLDIER. 


THE SYSTEM AND CELERITY WITH WHICH A CAMP IS BROKEN UP. 
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OF CAMP WIKOFF,.—I. 


A SHARPSHOOTER’S QUICK WORK—TOO MANY 


DELICACIES PALL THE SOLDIER’S APPETITE—A.TALE FROM THE NEWSPAPER TENTS 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


ONE of the daily pleasures of Montauk life comes about four 
in the afternoon, when bugles sound in all the cavalry camps 
Here they 


come in long brown lines or long gray lines, the men sitting 


and the troopers ride their horses down to water 


bareback, rider and horse as one piece, and each man leading 
asecond mount. Now they enter the lake, and, keeping evenly 
abreast, the whole splashing company go well out, up to the 
knees, over the knees, until, suddenly, without a word, all draw 
rein together and eighty or a hundred glossy necks bend to the 
smooth surface and drink their fill ; seem to be drinking out of 
the Atlantic Ocean, so close are these Montauk lakes to the sea 
—there are the transports just beyond. For ten seconds, fifteen 
seconds, they stand silent as statues, and then, wading quickly 
and wetting themselves all over, they make for the shore again 

I had been watching this fine sight one afternoon for perhaps 
the twentieth time, and was following the receding troopers 
with delighted gaze, when I saw a soldier walking down to the 
shore, leading a horse by a long rope. Behind him walked an 
other soldier with rifle resting across his arm in a business-like 
way. Some stragglers came behind. The first soldier made 
the horse fast at full tether to a heavy stone ; the second soldier 
stepped back, looking at his rifle. Then I perceived that the 
horse was old and broken ; there were sores on its back, and 
flies were buzzing over them. And I saw that the poor creature 
had been led to the brink of a grave dug ready for it: 

‘* He’s a sharpshooter,” said one of the men as I joined the 
group. ‘*See, he stands ten paces off ; that’s baby-work for 
him.” 

Just then another man came forward and said something in 
a low tone to the man with the rifle. But the latter shook his 
head. ‘No, sir; ve got my orders. Stand back.” 

“That lad rode the horse down in Cuba,” explained my in 
formant. ‘ He’s in the Second Artillery He hates to see old 
Billy shot.” 

The sharpshooter took another step back, then moved to 
one side, observing the position of the horse’s head. He held his 
rifle carelessly. Presently he stood still. Every eye was fixed 
on him. 

‘* Whoa, Billy !” he called, and instantly threw up his rifle 
and fired. Heseemed totakenoaim. For a fraction of a sec- 
ond one might have thought nothing had happened ; the report 
was only a dul? pop, the horse somehow kept on its feet, the 
flies were scarcely disturbed. 

‘“*That’s how we fixed the Spaniards at Santiago,” remarked 
the sharpshooter, and turned away. He, at least, had no doubt 
what that Krag-Jirgensen bullet had done. 

And even as he spoke the old horse collapsed and fell with 
its head over the edge of the grave. And a torrent of blood 
streamed down. 

**Tt was a pretty shot,” said one of the men who had run for- 
ward. ‘Plumb through the middle of the forehead and out 
again at the neck. He died so quick he never knew it.” 

Poor old Billy ! The trooper who rode you is sorry, anyhow. 
There he stands, swallowing hard, staring at youdully. I think 
he would fight the man who laughed at you now, but nobody 
laughs. 

« * 

Speaking of fights, I saw a lively one here one afternoon 
while sitting with some officers in front of General Sumner’s 
headquarters. It was just about sunset, and as we chatted one 
of the group called out: ‘* There’s a scrap over in the sixth 
Cavalry. See, down there at the point ! Oh, but isn’t he get- 
ting it !” 

Sure enough, there, in plain view, was a stand-up, give-and- 
take slugging-match going on between two soldiers. About 


thirty others were circled about, looking on. Five times in suc- 





GROUP OF NEWSPAPER MEN AT THE TELEGRAPH-SHED. 


cession one man, the larger of the two, knocked the other man 
down, and five times the worsted one got on his feet for more. 
In the sixth round the tables were turned, and the victur meas- 
ured his length on the ground. In the seventh round, however, 
the heavier man knocked down his opponent once more, and that 
ended the struggle. The smaller man had got enough. 

** The little fellow made a game fight of it, anyhow,” said one 
of the officers. 

“Ts that sort of thing allowed in the army ?” I asked. 

“ Certainly, so long as the men see there is fair play. A 


good fight often bas an excellent effect on a regiment. Many 
little troubles are settled with fists that we couldn’t take at 

count of. For instance, a cook in the rough riders’ camp cursed 
a private the other day outrageously while giving out rations 
The man was smaller than the cook, but he came from Texas, 
and the more he thought over what the cook had said, the mad 
der he got. So he walked back to the kitchen-tent and called 
the cook out. Then they bad it in good shape for about ten 
minutes, and by that time the private had given the cook a 
complete drubbing and washed his face in the slop-pail. Which 
taught the gentleman to keep a civil tongue in his head better 
than anything we could have done.” 

« * * 

One fine September morning when the camp looked as bright 
and happy as possible ; when the soldiers were being stuffed on 
such fine fare as they had never known in their lives ; when 
great pieces of prime beef were being buried at the Sixth Cay 
alry because there was no one to eat it ; when tons of provisions 
and car-loads of delicacies were lying unopened because every 
body had as much as they 
wanted, there arrived upon 
the scene four philanthropic 
ladies—a mother and three 
daughters — who had been 
reading sundry chapters of 
starvation horrors in camp 
dished up by New York news- 
papers, and had come over 
from Shinnecock Hills with 
righteous wrath in their 
hearts to administer two 
large clothes - baskets filled 
with bread and butter, and 
five ordinary-sized demijohns 
filled with milk-punch, to the 
wan aud wasted heroes of 
Montauk. Right at the start 
they got hold of me and took 
me along to carry the demi 


jobns. 
“Oh, sir!” exclaimed the 
mother, ‘“‘how can these 


dreadful things be permitted ¢ 
Isit notinfamous! To think 
of our brave soldiers starving 
here while we have plenty. 
My daughters and I, sir, have 
come over from Shinnecock 
Hills with this food and stim- 
ulant, which we wish to give out where it will do most good. 
There isn’t very much, only these two baskets full and these 
five demijohns, but we are ready to come back with more.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” chorused the daughters, ‘‘ we will come back 
with more.” 

‘* Now, where are the worst cases ?’’ asked the mother. ‘ Let 
us drive there first, and we will make what we have go as far as 
it will.” 

Just then we passed some soldiers 

‘¢ There is one, mamma,” cried one of the young ladies. ‘I 
am sure he is starving.” 

The soldier in question was promptly hailed and presented 
with a tin cup filled with milk-punch. 

‘* What is it ?” he asked, doubtfully. 

‘** Tt is milk-punch, my poor man. It will do you good.” 

The soldier drank it and wiped his mouth with his sleeve. 
Then he took a piece of bread and butter and walked away. 
Two other soldiers, both 
hearty-looking, came up and 
were similarly treated. Only 
they declined the bread and 
butter. 

‘They are too healthy, 
mamma,” whispered one of 
the daughters. ‘‘We must 
save our things for the others.” 

We went through several 
regimental hospital tents, I 
carrying two demijohns and 
four tin cups, the ladies bring- 
ing the baskets. The milk- 
punch went fairly well, al- 
though one man said it was 
too sweet, but the soldiers 
seemed distrustful of the 
bread and butter. They ask- 
ed for cake and strawberry- 
jam and ice-cream. The 
ladies thought this a trifle 
strange, but drove on. 

We went down the long 
street of general - hospital 
tents, and succeeded in giving 
away an average of one slice 
of bread and butter to every 
ten men, but the recipients generally seemed to be acting out of 
good nature, as if they hated to see the ladies disappointed. As 
for the milk-punch, we emptied one demijohn after an hour’s 
canvassing. 

‘* There don’t seem to be as many hungry men here as I had 
supposed,” sighed the mother, glancing sadly at the mountains 
of bread and butter. The young ladies sighed also. 

I did my best to console them, and got a man to take a quan- 
tity of bread and butter for soldiers in the detention camp ; 
he afterward threw this into the lake. 
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The ladies took an early train home, and carried back with 
them one clothes-basket and a half full of bread and butter and 
three demijohns full of milk-punch. Ihave wondered what they 
did with it all, but Iam convinced that thenceforth they acted 
as a balancing influence whenever the good people of Shinne- 
cock Hills began to pipe that threadbare lay about the famished 
and thirsting heroes of Montauk. Whatever else was lacking 
at Camp Wikoff, there was plenty of food and driuk. 


Sitting in a fever ward one afternoon I heard a convalescent 
patient recall this incident of the war: ‘‘ It was after we had 
captured San Juan bill,” he said, ‘‘and every now and then as 
we went ahead we came upon a Spaniard’s body. Then some 
of the boys would go through the clothes for what they could 
find. Well, at last we came to a Spanish officer, apparently 
dead, who had a fine silver-mounted revolver at his side and 
a lot of gold medals and things on his breast An orderly bent 
down to strip these off, when the Spaniard moved a little and 
one of our officers called out : ‘Don’t rob a dying man ; it will 
break his heart if you take those medals.’ ” 

So the orderly went on without taking anything, and at that 
moment the Spaniard, with a last effort, raised himself on one 
arm and shot the American officer dead with the revolver that 
had been spared him 

ss 

It is hard to account for the whims of a fever patient, and 

perhaps sick soldiers fall into fits of even deeper depression than 


ordinary people ; at any rate, it looks as if a Second Infantry 
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man killed himself one night here because he had not received 
a letter he was expecting. With the great crush of work in 
camp and the sudden strain upon the little post-office, it is no 
wonder that hundreds of letters for the soldiers lay undelivered 
for days ; no wonder that this particular letter was lost in the 
number. But the sick infantryman could not understand. 

‘‘iIas my letter come ?”’ he asked day after day, and the 
nurses shook their heads. There was no letter. 

Finally he was well enough to leave the hospital, but still he 
brooded over the letter. 

‘* Any letter for me?’ he would ask morning and evening, 
until it became a joke among his comrades. And one of them, 
in a spirit of cheap fun, wrote a letter to the man, a kind of 
mock love-letter, and signed a girl’s name to it. Then, when 
the infantryman tore it open and read it eagerly, the others 
laughed boisterously at his disappointment. 

That night the fever came on again, and there was a queer 
look in the man’s eyes. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, George ?’ said asergeant, ‘‘ What have 
you got your gun there for?’ The infantryman lay stretched 
on his bunk, with his rifle clasped in his arms, the muzzle against 
his cheek. 

‘*T guess it’s my gun, ain’t it?’ he replied. ‘‘I guess I can do 
what I please with it.” 

And what he pleased to do with it was to blow his brains out 
just as the day was breaking. The letter he had waited for 
turned up a week later, postmarked a month before. The writ- 
ing was in a woman’s hand. 

* oa * encanta ERE PE op 

There was one regular feature of life at the Third House that 
always amused me ; this was to watch the officers’ wives read- 


| ing the daily newspapers. No sooner would one of these arrive 


than a group would form about the lady holding it, and all 
would listen eagerly while she read aloud the latest army news 
Then would come cries of delight or consternation and a great 
chatter of opinion. 

‘*The Ninth Cavalry is going to Arizona, the Eighth is com 
ing East.” 

‘*Hurrah ! Then we don’t go to Cuba.” 

‘* But it says my husband’s regiment will wait here for orders. 
Oh, dear ! that means Havana sure.” 

‘* And my husband’s troop will go too ; isn’t it provoking ¢ 
Well, they’ll have to take us ladies along with them.” 

Then would follow much planning and anxious discussion of 
pros and cons, the whole being probably upset next day by some 
‘statement of a highly-placed official at Washington,” who 
had confided to the correspondent of this or that paper President 
McKinley’s latest plans for the distribution of troops. Each 
successive statement of this kind would be accepted as gospel 
truth by these ladies in spite of the fact that, three times out of 
four, their husbands, the generals and colonels and captains 
about camp, had themselves furnished the data for these para- 
graphs. 

For instance, a certain reporter meets a certain major on the 
staff of a certain general, down at thestation. The major drops 
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a hint out of which the reporter, writing rapidly on top of a 
sugar-barrel, makes a dispatch to his pape This dispatch is 
printed in due course, and read perhaps two days later at the 
Third House by the major’s wife. Whereupon she and all the 
ther ladies are thrown into a ferment of excitement, and if the 
xcellent major himself zing sleepily by the piano, protests 
that this is old new 1nd incorrect at that, the ladies floor him 
with the reply But it says on high authcrity 

And now that I am discussing the valiant wielders of the pen 
(and they are by alloddsthe most delightful men in camp), let m« 
relate the story of the invisible Pope and his vanishing bottles 

It came about one evening when the day’s work had been well 


cleared up and the last 
the wi 


the sti 


being clicked away in 


d spat hes were 


“len shed where the operators are, that the boys down 


et of newspaper tents found themselves consumed with a 
raging thirst that nothing in camp could satisfy, for the canteens 
dispense only light beer, and the stock of serious stuff had been 
exhausted. 

Suddenly, in this hour of gloom, up came an army wagon 
drawn by mules, and out cried a voice in the darkness; ‘Is 
I’ve got two boxes for him.” 
There was no Pope to answer the call, but a man on the New 


York 


there anybody here named Pope ¢ 


Herald, with keen intuiticns, went out to see what was 
in the boxes. 
‘* There’s twelve bottles of cocktails,” said the driver, ** and 
twelve bottles of Scotch whiskey Are you Poy e ?” 
‘*T’m a great friend of Pope's,” said the Herald man, ‘Tl 


take charge of the boxes.” 

** Good,” said the driver, and rattled away, leaving such a 
halo of joy in that group of weary brain-workers that one might 
almost have seen an aurora borealis playing over the tents. I 
know about this, because | chanced to pass that way the next 
morning and found myself in a highly rarified atmosphere—in 
fact, I met brilliant special writers wandering about in blankets, 
with strange expressions on their faces. The night had been 
eventful, and of the twelve bottles of Scotch whiskey only three 
the Herald 


with various thirsty 


remained, these being hoarded jealously by man, 


now lying on a cot at the Sun headquarters, 


eyes fixed upon him. The boys were discussing who Pope was 


and when he would probably arrive from Boston—for he was put 
down on the boxes as a correspondent of the Boston Globe 

At this moment it happened that a new reporter for the 
Evening sun, a whom 


man nobody knew, came wandering 


down the street, just off the train, and he asked his way of a 
World man. 
‘Is your name 


Pope isked the World man, suspiciously, 


and, on learning that it was not, he conceived the idea of hav- 
ing this new man impersonate Pope, so that sorrow might come 
upon the gentleman from the Herald who had kept the last 
three bottles. This plan was at once unfolded to the stranger 
and approved by bim. 

So, presently, the discussion at the Sun headquarters was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a man who put his head through the 
door and inquired politely if any one had seen two boxes for 
Pope, of the Boston Globe. 

There was heavy silence in the room for a moment, and then 
the Herald man said he didn’t know anything about any boxes, 
and the others shook their heads to the same effect. But they 
asked the new man in and treated him with great deference. 
A little later the 
rather a loud tone : 
to Livingstone.” 


Herald man sat up on his cot and said in 

‘* T suppose I'd better take this blanket over 
Then he caught up the blanket with the three 
whiskey-bottles folds, and walked out of the 
tent. He went straight across to his own tent, where he put 
two bottles out of sight and opened up the third, which he pro- 


concealed in its 


ceeded to empty as rapidly as possible, with the assistance of 
stragglers who had followed him. 

But this combination was soon disturbed by the new man, 
who came in to ask where General W heeler’s headquarters were, 
and, being in, let his eyes drop naturally upon the bottle. 

‘*Have some?’ asked the Herald man, keeping his hand 
carefully over the label. 

‘* Thanks,” said the other, drinking from a tin cup with the 
air of a connoisseur; ‘that’s almost as good as the whiskey I 
was expecting. It’s queer where those boxes are.” 

‘* Yes, it is queer,” said the Herald man. 
drink.” 

The bottle was soon finished, then the second bottle was fin- 
ished, then the last bottle was finished, the general notion being 


‘* Have another 


that the only thing to do with this man Pope was to fix him so 
that his objections would be like beating air. 

When the bonds of conviviality had been thoroughly estab- 
lished, the H7erald man made confession in contrite words: ‘I 
am very sorry, Mr. Pope, we are all very sorry, but the fact is 
that stuff of yours did come last night, it just occurs to me; 
and one of the boys who was feeling badly—he’d had a touch 
of fever, poor chap—just took a nip out of one of your bottles- 
he needed it—and then some of the rest of us took a nip, too; it 
was a beastly damp night, you know; and I’m afraid you'll find 
some of the bottles missing. But we will cheerfully replace 
them with the same kind of whiskey, and I’m glad to tell you, 
sir, that the box of cocktails remains intact.” He said this 
in a tentative, hopeful way, and welcomed the smile that broke 
over Mr. Pope’s face. 

** That’s all right, old man ; I’m glad youdrankit. Hope you 
drank itall. Now let’s openup thecocktails. Where’s the box {” 

Word of this pleasant dénomitient spread rapidly, and for 
the rest of that day and evening it was a case of *‘ Ilere’s to 
you, Pope, old boy”; ‘‘ You're all right, Pope, old man”; ‘* We'll 
write your stuff for the Globe when you get full, Pope, old 
horse,” and so on, until there were only a very few present who 
really cared much whether the Tenth Cavalry moved away be- 
fore Christmas or not. And the Erening Sun reporter had the 
time of his life, being honored and embraced, he a mere colt, 
by heavy-weights in the business, special. correspondents with 
signatures, who would have patronized bim distantly in ordi- 
nary times. 

And as the last round from the last bottle was poured out, 
the wicked World man proposed this toast : ‘‘ Here’s to the in- 
visible Pope and his vanishing bottles.” And they drank it stand- 
ing. But who Pope is, or where he was, or why he wasn’t there, 
are still mooted questions in the newspaper tents of Montauk. 
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Tue Frrst New YorkK REGIMENT UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER 
ENGINEERS—THE Most INTERESTING Bopy OF MEN EVER 
DRAWN TOGETHER IN THis CountrY—A RARE MIXTURE 
OF MILLIONAIRES, COLLEGE AND MECHANICS, 

Happy Lot 


STUDENTS 
BUT A 


PoncE, September 1st, 1898.—Perhaps there never was a mor 


interesting body of men drawn together in this country than 


the First Regiment, United States Volunteer Engineers. The 
colonel, Eugene Griffin, is a partner of Thomas Edison, the wiz 
ard. They have 500 skilled mechanics in the regiment. Rich 
men and poor men, each one master of some useful work, if only 
floor-sweeping. Here the son of a count; there the heir of a 


millionaire ; next an editor, a college man, a blacksmith, a pro 


fessor. It is a collection of the most ingenious jacks in the world 

The engineers have special work to doin Porto Rico, such as 
the construction and repairing of bridges, the building of roads, 
the strengthening of fortifications, and all the varied employ 
ments which in our newly-acquired territory will be 
to the development of the place Now that 
1, however, many of the skilled men who were drawing 
high salaries will undoubtedly try to 
In fact, 
colonel, your main object is engineering ¢” he 


necessary 
hostilities have 
cease 
et back home as soon as 
possible when I said to Colonel Griffin, *‘ I suppose, 
answered, ‘* No ; 
our main object was to fight.” If the 


to ke« 


rovernment could afford 
p this regiment in time of peace, it could soon utterly trans 
form the whole island of Porto Rico. Already there are some 
fine roads and bridges in that territory, and the beginnings of 
what will be an excellent system of aqueducts. But I imagine 
the engineers expect to be mustered out with the other troops. 
Of the 1,106 
of congressmen ; 
Wright ; 
Mitkiewicz ; 


officers and men, there are four or five sons 


one is an assemblyman from Brooklyn, Mr. 
the 
and 


one is son of Edison, another the son of Count 


twenty colleges are repres¢ nted, either by 
One college, that of Cornell, had 
twenty-three of its sons in the regiment. From Uarvard were 
Lieutenant Abbot, ’88; Lieutenant Walk 
er, a son of Admiral Walker, '96 ; 
Bull and Livermore, ’01 
nectady, New York, and has been promoted to regimental ord- 
officer ; 


graduates or undergraduates 


Lieutenant Bishop, ’91 
Lieutenant Gillespie, 98, and 
Bishop was a civil engineer at Sche- 


nance 


boat’s 


Walker and Abbot were each put in charge of a 


rew during the voyage of the Chester. The discipline at 


sea and after the landing at Ponce was splendid. If anything 
went wrong with the machinery the boys knew just what to do 
Their fire-drill was the best I have seen. 

Among the Cornell graduates there were four officers, all men 
of great practical experience. These were Major-Surgeon Sea- 
man, Lieutenant Slater, Captain Shaler, and Lieutenant Delano. 
These men held such high positions in civil life that it would 
have been impossible to procure their services unless they had 
been animated by the zeal to serve the country. 
quality of our citizen soldiery. 


This shows the 


Then an interesting collection of men were these rich scions 
who joined the regiment for experience and in order to see act- 
ive service. I foundstanding together on the forward deck, one 
sunny afternoon, four boys whom you would never meet in any 
other army in the world. One of R. C. Miller, of 
a second was wy ee Ives, son of H. R Ive s, the 
Montreal millionaire, whose uncle, Brayton Ives, is president of 
; the third was 
young De Mitkiewicz, a son of the rich Brooklyn count ; and the 
fourth was W. L. 


them was 


Washington ; 
the Metropolitan Trust Company, New York 


[Edison, of Orance, New Jersey, whose name 
recalls the wizard who makes the burtless lightning illuminate 
our towns, cast its glow across Siberian snows, and flood the 
great ports of the Mediterranean. Not only were the lads en- 
listed as private soldiers, but they were doing their duty well 
and uncomplainingly. One morning, after some of us had slept 
on the deck all night to get a breath of air, I was gently awak 
ened by some one sweeping the deck near me. I arose, and saw 
that it was Mitkiewicz. I asked him about himself and [Ldison. 
to be fav 


don’t like the papers to 


‘You see,” be said, ‘‘ we don’t want 
our fathers. And we 
praise us because our fathers are s 


red because of 
the names of 
»and so. That all scems so 
If we did anything of service to the regiment or the 
country, we should be proud of it, whether we were praised or 
not.” LUdison was the same kind of lad, a hearty, kind, con 
scientious boy, hating to be looked upon as the son of Thomas 
[edison the Great. 
breeze from the f 

But the genius of the enzineers was not exhausted here. 
There were twelve professional photographers, ten or a dozen 
editors, any number of reporters. 


trivial. 


These young chaps were as refreshing as a 


Sararcossa Sea. 


No wonder the Porto Ricans 
stand around a crowd of such men in amazement. Whether it 
is a camera, or a theodolite, ora dynamite gun that is being lev- 
cled, these startled, simple folk are ready for anything miracu- 
lous that the Americans may do next. It is to be doubted 
whether the original natives of Porto Rico were more aston- 
ished at Columbus, Ponce de Leon and their comrades than their 
successors are at the Americans. Indeed, they seem to think 
the Americans can do anything ; and one day a poor woman 
followed Mr. Hoffman and me into the old graveyard at Ponce, 
thinking that the cameras might be medicine-chests. She said 
her son-in-law was sick of ‘‘calentura,” and I gave her some 
pills which the doctors recommend for that fever. She was so 
grateful that she gathered posies of flowers from the cemetery to 
give us, and showed her poor, pathetic thanks by this quaint 
present. 

The First Volunteer Engineers were suffering from a pleth- 
ora of intelligence. There were seven Princeton men enlisted 
ih it. Among them were Scott, Voorhees, Bamford, Hench, 
Skillman, and de Witt. The Nassau boys are nearly all under- 
graduates, and have left the pleasant Jersey walks and ‘* Lov- 
ers’ Lane” for life in the fetid hold of a transport, where mal- 
odors stalk like wraiths in a cave; they swelter under sub- 
tropic skies in the faint hope of getting a last look at the backs 
of the swift-footed Spaniards. They came from Princeton's 
engineering department, and all stand high in their respective 
classes 

Colonel Griffin had gathered around him on his staff a set of 
very raremen. They were men of highest merit in their reg- 
ular business, and if this regiment could only have infused some 
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of its good blood into the commissary department of the army, 
many a fellow would be alive to-day who sleeps under the misty 
The colonel himself is a graduate of West Point 
He was first in He went into the corps of 


tropic stars. 
in 1875 his class 
engineers in the regular army. After fourteen years of service 
he resigned from the army, October 5th, 1859. 
the West; and 


senior aide to General Hancock till the latter’s death in 1886 


He was on the 
Wheeler geographical survey of served as 
He became chief of the military division of the Atlantic depart 
ment of the East. During his fourteen years of service he was 
for a time assistant professor of civil and military engineering 
at West Point. In 1889 Colonel Griffin resigned to go with the 
Thompson and Houston Electric Company, of Boston. The 
General Electrical Company, formed in 1892, was a practical 
consolidation of the Edison and Thompson companies, and of 
this he was made first vice-president. When the war broke out 
the colonel obtained leave of absence in order to go to the front. 

The work of forming the First Engineers was begun June 
17th, and the first detachment went to Peekskill June 20th. 
The first company was mustered into service June 25th. The 
regiment paraded on the latter date, and on July 28th the mus- 
tering was completed. A significant thing was the fact that 
from the regular sizes of army clothing the first 500 men in the 
regiment used up all the small-sized boots and large-sized hats. 
[asked Colonel Griffin what was his idea in forming this regi- 
ment, which in picturesqueness and social éclut is equal to the 
rough riders. He gave me the followiug outline of its history: 
‘* Our corps of engineers was so small (about five hundred in all 
the United States) that there was only one engineer to every 
forty miles of sea line. In an emergency this force was use- 
Realizing the state of affairs, I, with the help of the elec- 
trical people of Boston and New York, the chief of engineers, 
and the Secretary of War, organized about a thousand engineers 
into divisions, squads, and division leaders. The men came 
from New York, Boston, Philadelpbia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington. In New York, also, there were three boat-squads, one 
steam lighter, and five whale-boats for planting torpedoes. The 
government took these men and put at éach of the cities men- 
tioned such numbers as they needed. 


less. 


The chief of engineers 
wrote and obtained from other parts of the country more en- 
gineers. After war was declared it became apparent that we 
needed engineer troops. I told the Secretary of War that we 
ought to have three thousand such men. At first he thought 
the country could not stand it. But } showed him that the 
country had stood it in the Civil War. General Meade’s army 
had four per cent. of engineers ; General Thomas’s had five per 
cent.; and General Sherman, when he marched to the sea, had 
seven and a half per cent. We need a higher per cent. of engi- 
neers under present conditions. With one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand volunteers, at the same percentage as Sherman’s 
army, we should have six thousand two hundred and fifty en- 
gineers. So I told the Secretary of War that I was well within 
the percentage in asking for three thousand. Finally General 
Alger yielded and asked me to write the bill for the construc- 
tion of such a brigade. I wrote the bill and talked to Senator 
Proctor, who favored it and watched it through. It met no 
opposition and passed both houses May 22d. <A second regi- 
ment was formed at Chicago, a battalion of which has gone to 
Honolulu. <A third regiment is still in an inchoate state. But 
I hope the government will form an engineer brigade and attach 
it to the regular army.” 

Colonel Griffin’s staff consists of Lieutenant-Colonel Harry F. 
Hodges, who is a graduate of West Point, and is at present 
a captain in the corps of engineers in the regular army ; Major 
John 8. Sewell, who is also a graduate of West Point ; Major 
James D. Ferguson, who is a civil engineer for the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad ; Regimental Adjutant R. V. Beach, Regimental 
Quartermaster H. C. Wilson, Major-Surgeon Seaman, all men 
of great experience. The men are a superb set of fellows ; but 
they were after a fight in Porto Rico, rather than the peaceful 
pursuits they had hitherto followed. Their camps at Ponce 
were not satisfactory at first, but with their unexcelled ingenui- 
ty they made conditions more bearable than any other regiment 
could have done in like circumstances. On September Ist they 
were moving to higher ground behind Ponce. They were situ- 
ated on a river, and had a chance to lave their limbs in its cool- 
ing waters, but the stream rose one night and almost flooded 
them. Their food, like that of the whole army, was execrable. 
On my way to the steamer I met one of them. 
to the engineers ¢”’ I asked. 
to belong to any regiment. 


“Do you belong 
** Yes; and more’s the pity 
We're all starved. Nothing but 
tomatoes, bacon, and bard-tack.” 
Out of such splendid men Napoleon would have forged a 
thunderbolt. Alas! even a thunderbolt must be fed. 
PETER MaCQUEEN. 





Convalescing. 


Tue linens are spotless and snowy and white, 
The pillow is fluffy and scft, 

And the o, shot down in the thick of the fight 
As he carried the banner aloft, 

Is back among friends who will pamper and care, 
Bring jellies and dainties a store ; 

From hard-tack to love they are changing the fare 
In hospital ward number four 


They have bandaged his wounds with the softest of lint, 
And in lieu of the laurels and bays 

They've brought him home-flowers of delicate tiut, 
All fashioned in fragrant bouquets. 

His cheel:s that were yellow and wan seem to glow 
With health’s raddy roses once more, 

And all's going well, I would have you to know, 
In hospital ward number four. 


The surgeons were fearing the worst when he came, 
But a fair girl soon called, so they say, 
And she sought out bis cot and she w hispered his name, 
Since then he’s improving each day. 
For a sweetheart hath ekill where a surgeon hath not, 
Though the cure’s not in medical lore, 
And love's helped the hero to rise from his eot 
In hospital ward number four 
Roy FaRRELL GR xNE. 
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STORIES OF THE WAR—PERSONAL EXPERIENCES RELATED. 


Our recently published request for the personal experiences of sol 
diers and sailors in the war with Cuba has resulted in the reception of a 
number of interesting communications, some of which we have been 
able to utilize. Of course it would be impossible to find room for the 
ordinary experiences of every soldier in the camp or on the field of 
battle. In a publication like Lesiie’s WEEKLY, space can only be 
given to the recital of stories of special interest, and in the selection of 
these judgment and discrimination must be exercised. Nodoubt every 
soldier believes that his own experiences were among the most notable, 
but it is obvious that the general public is more greatly interested 
if the peculiar, unique, or more exciting incidents possessing 
For the publication of such narratives, this de 


in some « 
special significance 
partment is specially intended. 
only a short part of a soldier's narrative—that part which seems to be 


In many instances we find room for 


most noteworthy, by reason of some new fact, incident, or revelation 


which it embraces.—Eprror Lesiie’s WEEKLY. 


The First from the Front. 


A Sketcu From Rea Lire or WHat OUR VOLUNTEERS EN- 
DURED IN BEING ‘* TOUGHENED” FOR WAR. 

At school the boys called him ‘“ Skinny” Vickers, and it 
fitted, for boys usually find the proper nickname. Tall, thin, 
and freckled, he seemed as if he would break in two, Every 
old dame around town predicted he would die of consumption, 
and they dug u» a dozen instances in the Vickers’ ancestry to 
prove the disease was inherited. But ‘“‘ Skinny” survived the 
“grind” of the lower and upper forms, and, entering his uncle’s 
office, began poring over Blackstone. The freckles disappeared, 
and a faint fringe of hair on his upper lip was carefully coaxed 
and nurtured, to the admiration of hissisters. The boy, though 
the oldest of the family, had always been the baby to them. 
They made his neckties, mended his base-ball suit—for he was the 
swiftest runner and best pitcher on the Roxville nine—and even 
painted frames for portraits of his girl acquaintances. At 
graduation they threw him the largest bouquets and gave his 
thesis, tied with a blue ribbon, the place of honor in their col- 
lection of feminine objects of devotion. ‘* Those sisters of his 
would spoil Tad, if he had less of a head on his shoulders,” was 
often remarked. ‘ All the girls like him, for some reason.” 

When the Roxville military company was formed and Vick- 
ers was chosen color-bearer, his sisters’ happiness was complete. 
Really a fine-looking young fellow he appeared in his suit of 
blue. When the company marched into Boston to parade with 
its regiment, the spectators noted the tall, slender youth, the 
‘‘highest man in the crowd,” as the boys called him. It made 
your nerves tingle to see this command, the crack militia of the 
State, in full-dress uniform, a picture of blue, white and gold 
marching and counter-marching by companies and platoons, 
their burnished muskets glittering like silver in the sunlight. 
But the guns and cartridge-belts were empty. There was no 
food in the haversacks. They were marching over a drill-ground 
drained and leveled for the purpose, cheered by thousands of 
the ‘“‘home folks.” It was playing soldiers, just as many of 
them had done when children, only with wooden weapons. 

“Called out !” The little town could hardly realize its mean- 
ing. Yes, itwastrue. The war was not far away over the sea, 
after all. The - Regiment was included in the Governor’s 
summons. Roxville’s company was to be mustered in at once 
to start for the South with the others, and Captain Graham’s 
face was even more serious than usual as he addressed the men 
at the town hall that night. Full instructions were given as to 
preparation, the men examined by the regimental surgeon, the 
oath of allegiance to their country taken, and then all was hustle 
and bustle for a few days. ‘‘Getting the boys off” helped them 
to forget, until with a cheer the train-load of soldiers pulled out 
of the depot to return—when ? The throng slowly dispersed to 
their homes, and now came the reaction and anxiety for the ab- 
sent ones, which was to be unceasing day and night for perhaps 
months, perhaps years. ‘‘I wonder who'll be the first to come 
back,” said one bright-faced girlimpulsively. ‘* I hope——” but 
the look of pain on a woman’s face near by checked her. She 
realized that it was better to think than speak, for how would 
the first come back ? 

‘This is the longest eight miles that I ever traveled,” and 
the file-leader rubbed the back of his hand across hisface. ‘‘ The 
sweat has made this dirt stick to me like mud. Guess the folks 
could not tell which was which if they saw us now, except 
Vickers. He looms up like a meetin’-house steeple. My! but 
this is tough, with twenty-five pounds of stuff on your back, a 
ten-pound gun on your shoulder, and sand six inches deep.” 

‘* Wish we could get some water,” was the reply. ‘It’s the 
dryest-looking country I ever struck. If I could even see some- 
thing wet it would help a little. But there’s ‘attention !” And 
the soldiers resumed their march. Under therays of a burning 
Southern sun, ankle deep in sand, clad in heavy woolen uni- 
forms, no wonder the Massachusetts wished they were in 
Cuba, or anywhere else but here. Before the first mile from the 
railroad was covered two dropped senseless and were placed in 
the equipage wagons, and before the great city of tents was 
reached ascore of others had *‘ gone under.” At last their tents 
were pitched in the shelter of a few pines, but it was too late 
to cook supper, and the command stretched out as soon as the 
order was given, thoroughly exhausted. 

It was a new experience to them, accustomed to the climate 
of New England, the majority engaged at in-door work and un- 
accustomed to “roughing it”; and this was but the beginning. 
The corps to which they were assigned was expected to be 
among the first to go to the scene of war, and, as the general 
commanding expressed it, needed to be ‘‘ toughened.” 

The ‘* toughening ” process consisted of forced marches across 
country in the mid-day, of calls to arms in the dead of night, of 
sham battles, where the soldiers were sometimes obliged to 
cover a dozen miles, through thickets of underbrush, in two or 
three hours. This was in addition to the daily routine of guard- 
mount, dress-parade, “setting up” drill, and the dozen other 
duties of camp life. The water was warm and left a bad taste 
in the mouth. They were on a ridge where the water ran 
through their tents whenever it rained, and often soaked them 
out at night. Fat bacon, mouldy crackers, and weak coffee 








were the principal articles of food, with occasionally a taste of 


But they turned it off with jokes on Uncle 
They were in for it, and what was the 


canned vegetables. 
Sam. This was war. 
use of grumbling, although daily the sick list grew larger and 
another tent was put up over which flew the Red Cross symbol 

As the days wore on, higher and higher rose the temperature. 
With the setting of the sun the faint breeze died away, and, 
‘*dead tired” with the 
Many took 


the stars for a covering, but it was no cooler outside, and 


during the long, hot nights, the men, 
day’s duties, rolled and tossed in sleepless misery. 


morning ‘ reveille” found them in line, hollow-eyed with weari 
Thus far the Roxville 
company could boast of not a man disabled. They had been 
fortunate in having ranks full at the daily roll-call, and this 
fact had been noted by the colonel in-a complimentary order. 
The endurance of Vickers surprised his comrades, who had 
expected him to be among the first to give out under the 
strain, but through it all he had kept his position, and 
day after day the tall, slender color-bearer, with his face 
bronzed with the sun and his uniform weather-stained and 
faded, was to be seen going through the various evolutions. But 
it was beginning to tell on him. His face became thinner and 
haggard. His eyes were unnaturally bright for want of sleep. 

A few mornings later, as the men were drawn up in line, 
Captain Graham said: ‘‘ We have orders to go to 


ness, and some scarcely able to stand 





to guard 
; It meant a ten- mile 
march, and with not a shade-tree on the route, and in the gen- 
eral’s ‘‘ toughening ” process the entire regiment had been drill- 
ing half of the day previous. Before the company started the 
captain called the color-bearer to his tent. ‘‘I don’t think I 
ought to let you go through this. Iam afraid you can’t stand 
it. I can detail you to sentinel duty here.” 

‘*Tam all right, captain,” protested the young man. 
long march, but I have never dropped out yet. 
behind. I can stand it.” 

‘* Very well, then ; fallin, if you think you can.” 

About half the distance along the dazzling white road had 
been covered when the order to halt was given, and the men 
stood ‘‘at ease” amid the cloud of dust which covered their 
bodies and filled their nostrils and ears. The color-guard on 
either side of Vickers saw the staff suddenly waver, but he 
gripped it with both hands. Lurching to one side, he would 
have fallen with the flag, but they caught him and carried the 
unconscious soldier to the side of the road. Luckily, the sur- 
geon was with the company. Some one held a coat to shade 
the victim’s head while he made a hasty examination. He 
glanced up at the captain, who was anxiously awaiting the re- 
sult. ‘‘ Brain fever. Am afraid it is serious.” 

Fully an hour elapsed before they reached the hospital-tent 
with him. All that night he was part of the time in Cuba, and 
then in the little village up in the North. With the company at 
his back he was fighting the Spaniards, or at home talking to 
his sisters. The next day found him quieter, and Captain Gra- 
ham awaited the surgeon's visit with more hope. The latter re- 
mained a long time on this visit, then called the captain out- 
side. ‘‘ You must notify his people. He can’t live. It’s a 
wonder he stood it so well, but it was nerve that kept him up. 
The boy is all run down, and this devilish heat has settled it.” 

Two more days and nights he lingered, long enough for the 
mother and sisters to reach his side and hear his farewell. 
Then he was far away in Cuba: ‘‘ Come on, boys ; see’em run ! 
There’s another dropped—we’ll carry that breastwork — hur- 
rah !|—make—a—hole—so—we—can—plant—the — colors—here. 
Old Massachusetts — gets —there. We— remembered —the— 
Maine—all——” HENRY HALE. 


some supply - wagons.” No one spoke, 


“Tt'sa 
Don’t leave me 


A Narrow Escape at [lanila. 


THE FrerceE NIGHT ATTACK OF THE SPANISH FORCES ON 
THE AMERICAN EARTHWORKS, ON THE EVENING OF JULY 
3lst—A SERGEANT OF THE FourtTH UTAH BaTTERY TELLS 
THE STORY OF THE BRAVE REPULSE OF 4,000 SPANIARDS 
BY AsBout 500 AMERICAN SOLDIERS—VIVID PICTURE OF 
A Hor BaTTLe. 


THEODORE L. GENTER, of Salt Lake City, sergeant of Battery 
B, Utah Volunteers, now at Manila, in a letter to his home, tells 
in a most graphic manner the story of the night attack of the 
Spanish forces on the American earthworks near Manila, on the 
evening of July 3lst, when the outposts of the American forces 
had been advanced to within 300 yards of the Spanish trenches, 
and only three-quarters of a mile from the old fortress of Ma- 
nila. About midnight 4,000 Spaniards made a rush at the 
Americans, intending to drive them from their hastily con- 
structed trenches. The Spaniards had behind them the power- 
ful support of the great guns from Fort Manila, which were 
shelling the road to Camp Dewey to cut off relief. These guns 
were dropping 200-pound shells over and into the American 
trenches at the rate of eight or ten a minute, but most of them 
did little harm. Mr. Genter continues his exciting narrative 
as follows: 


Suddenly, from our right flank came a volley of Mauser bul- 
lets, showing that the insurgents had fled and the Spaniards had 
flanked us. This was followed by a perfect hail of lead from 
the beach and the Spanish trench in front. It was a terrible 
moment for the little band of 508 men lining that trench, not 
more than 500 feet in length. Every man calmly awaited the 
order to fire. We did not wait long, when the clear notes of a 
bugle could be heard sounding the coiunmand, ‘‘ Commence fir- 
ing !” Then it seemed asif a volcano had burst in our midst. 
There was a roar which shook the plaster from the monastery 
walls, and the battle was on in earnest. 

Up to this moment the Utah boys had not opened fire, each 
little band of nine men standing calmly beside their guns, await- 
ing the command, ‘‘ Fire!” This order did not come, and we 
were all on the point of getting disgusted, when there was a 
rumbling in the direction of Manila, followed by the sickening 
roar of an eight-inch shell bursting just over our heads. This 
was our signal to fire, and gun No. 1, under Lieutenant Grow, 
answered the Spanish salutation with shrapnel. The shot was 
followed by a cheer from the gallant Tenth, and crics of exulta- 
tion were heard all along the line. From this time on the four 
guns were fired at the rate of four shots per minute, the men 
working like Trojans. The heavy wheels would sink deep in the 
moist soil after each shot, and the guns, weighing 1.500 pounds, 
were picked up bodily by a half-dozen men and trained upon 


the enemy again and again, while the great holes where the 
wheels had sunk were refilled with dirt. 

The bravest act of the fight was when the second shot from 
Battery B was fired. The concussion broke the supports of the 
top of our embrasure, and about two tons of earth dropped in 
on the gun-barrel. About the same instant the second gun 
squad had the same accident. This silenced our fire, but the 
boys arose to the occasion, for in an instant every man, wit 
shovel in hand, was climbing over the earthworks on to the 
outside, and no time was lost in clearing away the debris and 
training our gunsagain. It was at this moment that Battery 
\ opened fire, and not a moment too late, for the Spaniards 
leaped from their cover and came toward us on the run, being 
covered by a terrific fire from the guns at Manila. The gunsof 
Battery A proved a surprise to the Spaniards, and our range 
was changed from the forts to the advancing line. They seemed 
to swarm from every side, and had reached a point about fifty 
yards from our trench when Battery K, of the ‘Third Artillery, 
armed with Krag-Jérgensen rifles, came up and relieved half of 
the Tenth Pennsylvania; then a steady stream of lead poured 
into the enemy, and whenever our three-inch rifles spoke and 
the shells would explode we could see the glistening bayonets of 
the Spaniards as they were falling back. The fire proved too 
much for them. For one hour and a half they held their 
ground ata point not more than seventy-five yards from our 
trench, and it seemed by the flashes that they were innumer- 
able ; and to add to the horror of the seene their machine-guns 
were pouring shot into our right flank, the infantry defending 
the right and left flanks, while the Utah boys repulsed the at- 
tack from the front and shelled Manila. 

Thus the battle waged for over two hours. Then our ammu- 
nition had nearly given out and no re-enforcements had ar- 
rived. The boys who had so bravely manned the three-inch 
guns were lying panting and exhausted on the ground near the 
gun, having but five shells left, and awaiting what we supposed 
would be the final attack of the enemy. The ammunition of 
the Tenth had also given out, and they were also waiting their 
doom and were fixing bayonets ready for close quarters. Slow- 
ly the moments dragged on toward three o’clock, when five men 
from Battery B, under Lieutenant J. F. Critchlow, came rush- 
ing into camp with the news that the whole of Camp Dewey 
was on the move to our relief, and that many reports were being 
circulated about our losses; one being that we had all been slaugh- 
tered and our guns taken. While grouped about the gun, await- 
ing the arrival of our comrades, the Spaniards again made a 
rush at us, and our boys again opened fire with their last few 
rounds. Almost at the same moment a volley of bullets struck 
our trench from the rear, Instantly the thought flashed through 
all minds that the enemy had again flanked us and were advanc- 
ing from the rear, and as we crouched down in a ditch to avoid 
the terrific cross-fire we heard a bugle-call from the line ad- 
vancing in the rear, proving to be the First and Second bat- 
talions of the California Volunteers. It seems they had arrived 
at one of our old trenches, about three hundred yards to our rear, 
and there they had opened fire, mistaking us for the enemy. 
Following the California boys came Captains Young and Grant 
with the remainder of Batteries A and B anda supply of am- 
munition. The scene following the arrival of the re-enforce- 
ments was pitiful. Officers and men embraced each other. 

The reports that had reached Carnnp Dewey were numerous, 
and all were disastrous to the American forces, and our boys 
had rushed to assist us through mud waist-deep and a blinding 
rain, expecting to find us completely annihilated, and their joy 
at seeing us safe and sound was indescribable P 

After the re-enforcements had arrived it did not take long to 
send the Spaniards back to Manila, and at four o’clock every- 
thing was quiet. Then came the most heart-rending part ef it all, 
the search for the dead and wounded. The hospital corps had 
been conspicuous by their absence, and up to this moment had 
not arrived, so the care of the wounded and their removal de- 
volved upon their comrades. The road from our trerch to 
Camp Dewey was lined with vehicles bearing off the poor fel- 
lows who had so bravely withstood their enemy against over- 
whelming odds, and their groans and cries for relief were piti- 
ful ; and as this road had been swept by a terrible fire from the 
Spaniards with their eight-inch guns, we did not know what 
moment the 250-pound shells would be sent crashing into this 
struggling line of unfortunates. 

It was miraculous how our Utah boys escaped, when the very 
lanyards in the gunners’ hands were cut by bullets, and can- 
teens hanging at our sides were riddled. The leather sight-cover 
on gun No, 2 was shot away, leaving the sight intact. The con- 
duct of the men was indeed wonderful, considering the fact that 
it was their first experience under fire. Lieutenants Grow and 
Gibbs stood at their respective embrasures and gave commands 
like veterans. Everything was systematic, no excitement, and 
every man working like a giant ; no one seemed to think of 
danger, and above the din and confusion could be heard the 
voices of the commanders calling to their men to ** Stand fast 
and not fire until their aim was true.” 

On gun No, 2, Gunner W. H. Shearer could be heard calling 
to his men to be — and, turning toward the enemy, as the 
shells flew past his head he would yell, ‘‘ High ball,” ‘One 
strike,” and other base-ball phrases. One would have thought 
him coaching a base-ball team instead of directing the fire 
against those 4,000 meh Conservative minds place the 
Spanish loss at 300 killed with 1,100 wounded. Our loss is eight 
killed and forty wounded. 

At present writing the mail has just arrived, and in each tent 
can be seen a group of boys huddled around a dim candle-light 
reading their letters. It is a sweet moment for all the heroes of 
last night’s battle. We are expecting another call to the front 
before morning and everything is in readiness, and if our foes 
repeat last night’s performance it means Manila’s doom, for we 
are now 8,000 strong instead of 690. 


A Rough Rider Tells 
How It Feels To Be Shot. 


A MEMBER of Troop B, of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, John 
Hammer, Jr., came from Ardmore, Indian Territory. He had 
served under his father as deputy United States marshal, in a 
country where pluck and perseverance were required. He is 
only about twenty-four years of age, and, in a letter describing 
his experience before Santiago, gives an inside glimpse of a sol- 
dier’s life. He says: 

Brother, this old hero’s life isn’t what it’s cracked up to be. 
It seems sometimes that it is foolishness to think that I will ever 
get home alive. I was shot last Friday, July Ist. A shell ex- 
ploded just in front of and a little over me, and one of the 
grape-shot hit the ground right in front of me, then struck me 
right square on the shin-bone. The same sbell killed one man 
about four feet in my rear, and shot another to my left. They 
were shelling us pretty hard, but we had to take it. There was 
an old house there, but I would not go into it, for fear of falling 
timbers, though it was just about as safe outside. I was light- 
ing a cigarette when I was struck, kneeling down on one knee. 
It paralyzed my leg fora while. It felt just as if it were asleep, 

every time I tried to step I went duwn. A friend of mine, 
a San Antonio, Texas, boy, named Race Smith, helped me to 
the field hospital, then went back to the firing-line and was torn 
all to pieces by a shell. He is not quite dead, but is in a terrible 
shape. I am going to see him to-day, and will try to mail this 
p7™. I had one letter written you when we had the other 
fig’ t, and wore it out in my pocket, so will try to get this one 
off. Iam not having much fun out of this life. I would love 
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HORSE AND RIDER ENJOYING A SWIM. 
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WORK OF THE ENGINEERS—PROVIDING DRAINAGE FOR THE CAMP. 





OUTPOST OF THE UNITED STATES SIXTEENTH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS 


ON AIBONITO ROAD. 
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LANDING AT PONCE, WHERE ALL SUPPLIES WERE RECEIVED. " Scie 2 | é 
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; ae 
NINETEENTH INFANTRY MARCHING THROUGH FONCE ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT. ENTRANCE TO THE CEMETERY AT PONCE. 


UNCLE SAM’S BOYS IN PORTO RICO, OUR MOST LOYAL NEW POSSESSION. 
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THE BLACKVILLE TOUGH RIDERS STARTING FOR THE FA®NT.- 
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CLE $AM SAYS, GOES!” 


9R THE FRONT.—Copyricatep, 1808, By Knarru & BRO., KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THE THIRTEENTH LEAVING THE TRAIN AT BUFFALO 
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PASSING THE MAYOR AND OTHER CITY OFFICIALS ON THE REVIEWING-STAND AT SHELTON SQUARE. 


ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME EXTENDED BY BUFFALO TO ITS RETURNING THIRTEENTH 
REGIMENT OF VOLUNTEERS. 
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RETURN OF THE FIRST ILLINOIS REGIMENT, 


AFTER SERVICE AT THE FRONT, TO THEIR ARMORY IN CHICAGO. 
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OcToOBER 6, 1898 


to see you all, love to eat one good square meal, with clean 
dishes and a table-cloth, and cream and sugar in my coffee. It 
would be a great treat. Think of me when you are eating those 
good biscuits, steak and gravy. Stay at home, where you can 
eat. 


The Story of a Piece of Shell. 


INTERESTING 
‘* Towa,” 


EPISODES ON THE FIRST-CLASS BATTLE- 


Now apout To SAIL FOR THE Far East 


SHIP 


(See Phot graphs on Page 264.) 

DISTINGUISHED especially in the eyes of readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY just at this time is the battle-ship Jowa, soon to sail 
for the far East, and specially interesting for that reason are 
the admirable views of life on the Jowa, just taken at the navy 
yard, and herein printed, and the stories now for the first time 
given in print of the remarkable incidents upon which those 
pictures are based. 

A side of naval life but little touched on in public print is 
finely illustrated in ‘* Beer-time on the Jowa,” in *‘ Three Jack 
Piece of Shell,” and in ‘‘ The Jowa’s Goat Licking 
Ashes out of a Sailor’s Pipe.” It life 
among the men, in the “fo’c’sle,” the larks and sports and 
amusements of hundreds of sturdy fellows, all true blue and 


ies and a 


is the social side of 


sterling metal, who never by any manner of means get their 
names in the papers unless on some such occasion as July 3d, 
1808, when Cervera came steaming out of Santiago. 

It was beer-time on the Jowa; the ship’s trumpeter was 
hundred or so of the crew 
were cluttering up the ladders to the superstructure to get their 


sounding the assembly-call, and a 
brass checks from the commissary yeoman. Ina quarter of an 
hour eight bells would sound for noon, the end of the forenoon 
watch. The trumpeter’s call was not interesting Coxswain 
Backstrom, of the first steam-launch, so much just at that mo- 
ment—it was 11:45 a. M. by land-lubber’s time—as the strange 
behavior of his black goat Billy, the pet and pride of the ship’s 
crew, and the individual and particular mascot of the greatest 
first-class battle-ship Uncle Sam owns. 

Billy seemed to be choking. Mess-gear seemed to distress 
him. He no longer bounded playfully along through the ar- 
mored passage, pausing to make a pass at tbe scuttle-butt and 
a shy at the starboard cofferdam. None of these delighted his 
Whether he had all this while—he joined the ship when 
she went into commission, June 16th, 1897, at the League Island 
Navy Yard, coming from the Dolphin—been feigning a fond- 


soul, 


ness for things nautical, and was now exhibiting the disgust of 


his inner consciousness at ‘‘ steel walls” which do ‘‘a prison 


make and iron bars a cage,” especially aboard ship, Coxswain 
Backstrom didn’t quite know. 

“ T can’t think what ails Billy to. aoy,” «id he to First Ser- 
geant Gardee, = that fine-looking marine camw-along, smoling 
a ‘nalt-dozen beer-cbecks in his pocket and looking content with 
his men and his ship. 

‘© Ask Ballenger,” 
feeding him cake on the sly.” 

Now Ballenger was the ship’s baker, and he was very fond of 
Billy; fond enough at times to concoct special dainties for Billy’s 
own private refection. Besides that, Billy was useful to Ballen- 
If he ever baked anything he wasn’t quite 


was Gardee’s reply. ‘‘ Maybe he’s been 


ger in his business. 
certain about, or the men weren’t quite sure of, he’d toll Billy 
off into a dark passage and feed itto him. If it didn’t burt 
Billy he’d feed the rest of it to the men. On shore they call this 
‘*trying it on a dog.” 

‘“‘ Ballenger,” said Coxswain Backstrom, ‘‘ I'll have the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Admirals on you if you 
don’t quit feeding messes to this ’ere goat. W hat have you been 
after giving him? Out with it, now.” 

‘‘ He looks as if he was trying to out with something, for a 
fact,” said Ballenger, ‘‘ but I haven’t fed him anything to-day, 
unless he’s stole that colored supplement I was lookin’ over just 
before mess-gear sounded.” 

silly meanwhile refused to lick ashes from any number of 
pipes that were poked at him, as was their won't, as they 
crowded up to the superstructure. Any man who was real 
friendly with Billy never had to clean his pipe. He even chewed 
navy plug, a fact which will unquestionably lead to his giving 
a testimonial for publication when the tobacco trust once finds 
out about it. 

But Billy shook his head and ambled on up to the super- 
structure deck, where there were dozens of beautiful women 
and brave-looking boys and girls, who screamed, ‘‘ Oh, what a 
lovely goat!” and crowded about him and praised bis sleek black 
horns and patted his sleek black sides—saving two white spots 
on his port stern—and bewildered Backstrom with so many 
questions that he almost forgot that he ought to take Billy to 
the ship’s doctor. 

““ How much does he weigh ?” asked a lively lad. 

‘« 4 hundred pounds, I should say, sir,” said Backstrom, feel- 
ing in his starboard breeches-pocket for beer-checks. 

‘*‘ What does he eat ?’ asked the lad’s mother, and Backstrom 
answered, ‘‘ Corn and oats, ma’am, and most anything else,” as 
he realized, with an expression of anguish and surprise, that 
there were neither beer-checks nor coin in that same breeches- 
pocket of his that he had been so fruitlessly exploring for the 
past five minutes. 

The men who wanted it were getting their beer right along 
now, some one, some two, some three, and some four bottles. 
To those who had the cash the commissary yeoman sold four 
beer-checks for a quarter. To those who had no cash no credit 
was extended, for pay-day wasn’t ten days past yet, and for ten 
days after the twenty-fifth of each month the sailors and sea- 
soldiers of our gallant navy are expected to keep money enough 
by them to pay for what beer they need. This, according to 
Sergeant Gardee, is to teach ’em to ‘ trust in Providence.” 

Poor Backstrom must have been improvident this one time, 
anyhow. It hadn’t been ten days since he’d been paid off by 
Commander Ring. Billy looked on, mutely sharing his distress. 
The fact is, Billy is very fond of beer himself. When mess-gear 
comes, morning or evening, Billy likes his share. He looked 
pitifully at Backstrom and coughed. 

As the Jowa’s mascot coughed, still surrounded by the flutter 
of admirers, petted by small boys and patted by the jackies, a 
piece of shiny, dark metal about as big as a beer-check, but of 
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irregular shape and rough edges, flew from his mouth and lay 
glistening on the deck 

‘Bless my heart!” said Backstrom, patting Billy’s back, 
‘it’s a piece of that’ere Spanish shell that hit us at 10:15 Sun- 
day morning, July 3d, off Santiago. Cough it up, old fellow.” 

And with that he picked up the piece of shiny, dark metal, 
while the ladies and children and the rarer men of the visiting 
groups crowded eagerly and delightedly 
begged to handle the shell, and 
blushed. 


**Oh, do tell us about it,” said a lovely girl in a tailor-made 


around him, and 
praised Billy till he almost 


dress (not ship’s-tailor made, either) ; 
mal wounded ? 


** how was the poor ani 
What a shame! Did you not suspect it until 
now ?” 

‘** You see, it was this way, ma’am,” said Backstrom, pocket- 
ing the half-dollars the tailor-made girl’s escort eagerly gave up 
for the piece of shell, everybody envying him the ownership of 
such arelic, ‘*‘ We men were all on deck, at quarters, that Sunday 
morning, when Cervera’s fleet came snooking out. It was just 
9:35, and there wasn’t time to get poor Billy out of the way 
He always comes up with us. Ordinary times he just roams 
about the gun-deck and makes himself at home anywhere as 
suits his fancy. That blessed Sunday morning I had no time 
to think of Billy at first, and when I did look around for him he 
was nowheres to be seen. 


wounded, 


But I never dreamed of his being 
The first shell struck us about an hour after the fun 
began, say about 10:15. It pierced the starboard cofferdam, 
burst in the berth-deck, and splintered the cable-locker. Then 
it broke all up into fine pieces, and one of ’em must have 
struck poor Billy in the mouth ! 

‘** There we were, banging along, fighting the Oquendo, Maria 
Teresa, and Vizcaya all at one time on our starboard side, 
when, about 10:30, in comes another 6.6-inch shell plump into 
the cofferdam. There were none of the men at all in that com- 
partment at that time, though Billy may have been there.” 

‘“*Is he mischievous ?’ 
brother. 


asked the tailor-made lady’s young 


‘** Oh, no, not at all,” said Coxswain Backstrom ; ‘*‘ though if 
you tease him he'll butt hard enough. We tried to get up a 
go between Billy and the pet goat of the cruiser Brooklyn, 
which his name is Perambulator. 
pull it off yet.” 

The lady and the lad went off to study the twelve-inch tur- 
rets. The good-looking young man swelled with pride as he 
patted the pocket that held the six-inch shell. Backstrom and 
Ballenger got their beer all right, and took Billy forward to 
the berth-deck, where the shell had exploded that fateful Sun- 
day in July. ‘‘ Nose out some more relics, Billy,” said Back- 
‘* chew ’em out, lad. 


But we haven’t been able to 


We sha’p’t want for beer-checks 
while there’s fragments of that Spanish shell aboard.” 
JOHN PavuL Bocock. 
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Admirai Dewey’s $3,000 Sword. 


THE NaTION’s GIFT TO THE hue op Manta Bay. 
A WELL-DESERVED TESTIMv... L. 

THE sword of honor designed by Mr. Paulding Faru.. 1. 
made by Tiffany & Company, of New York, by direction of the 
United States government, as the gift of the American people 
to Rear-Admiral George Dewey, in commemoration of his mag 
nificent victory at Manila, is one of the most beautiful and cost- 
ly testimonials of the kind ever made. With the exception of 
the steel blade and the body metal of the scabbard, it will be of 
twenty-two-karat gold. On the pommel is the name of the bat- 
tle-ship Olympia, and the zodiacal sign for December, the month 
of Admiral Dewey’s birth. Circling these, there is a closely- 
woven wreath of oak-leaves, the standard decoration for rank. 
Continuing down the metal-work, giving the proper form, is a 
gold collar, on the front of which are the arms of the United 
States, with the blue field of the shield in enamel, and below 
them are the arms of Vermont, the admiral’s native State, with 
the motto: ‘‘ Freedom and Unity,” and the colors of the shield 
in enamel. Stars decorate the plain part of the collar, anda 
graceful finish is given to this part of the hilt by a narrow band 
of oak-leaves. The grip is covered with fine shark-skin, bound 
with gold wire and inlaid with gold stars. 

The guard is composed of a conventional eagle, terminating 
in a claw clasping the top, indicating ‘‘ control and confidence.” 
The outspread wings form the guard proper. The eagle bears 
a message of peace in the laurel wreath held in the beak. The 
wreath serves as a protection, covering the point of the beak, and 
at the same time preserves the proper outlines of the guard. The 
scabbard will be of thin steel, damascened in gold with sprays of 
ros marinus, a delicate sea-plant, signifying fidelity, constancy, 
and remembrance. The sprays are interlaced in the form of a 
series of cartouches, with a star in the centre of each, while dol- 
phins fill the outer spaces. Sprays of oak-leaves and acorns 
secure the rings and trappings of the scabbard ; above these, on 
the front of the scabbard, is a raised monogram in diamonds, 
entwining the letters ‘‘ G. D.,” and immediately under them are 
the letters ‘‘ U. S. N.,” surrounded by sprays of ros marinus. 
The ferrule or lower end of the scabbard terminates in entwined 
gold dolphins. The sword-blade is damascened with the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ The Gift of the Nation to Rear-Admiral George Dewey, 
U. 8. N., in Memory of the Victory at Manila Bay, May Ist, 
1898.” 

The Phoenician galley representing the first craft of the 
navies of the world supplies the rest of the ornament on this 
side of the blade. On the other side is shown the flight of the 
eagles of victory. The sword of honor to be presented to Rear- 
Admiral Dewey was authorized by the joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved June 3d, 1898, which appropriated $3,000 for the 
purpose. 


Financial—The Drop in Prices. 


THERE was more than the rise in thé rate of money behind 
the recent sudden drop in stocks. I hear that large Wall Street 
interests in close touch with Washington were advised that the 
outlook for a speedy conclusion of the peace negotiations with 
Spain had been somewhat darkened by recent complications. 
The attitude of the insurgents in the Philippines seems to have 


been influenced by Spain itself, and, possibly, by Germany. 


Every one can appreciate that a renewal of hostilities, or any 
peculiar complication attending the settlement of the treaty of 
peace, would give quite a shock to the stock-market, and, some- 
how, the wires that run between Wall Street and Washington 
seem to tap every bureau of information there is at the national 
capital. 


* H.,’’ Dubuque, lowa: I do not care to advise purchase of any 
stocks on the presumption that there will be a rise equal to the figures 
you mention, I look for a waiting market, with occasional decline 
and possibly sharp reactions, but the advance has for the most part 
gone far enough. Consolidated Ice common on the basis of its earn- 
ings seems to offer the best promise of strength and an advance 

“ C.,’’ Toledo. Ohio: The rapid rise in local securities affecting New 
York interestq, like Brooklyn Rapid Transit, the Metropolitan Traction, 
and Consolidated Ice, no doubt has been due in part to local it fluences 
The rapid decline in Brooklyn Rapid Transit was probably due to the 
shaking out of some of the overloaded holders of that stock who had not 
margined it at sufficiently high figures. ‘There is no concealment of the 
fact that a number of local politicians in New York have made a great 
deal of money out of traction, gas, and other securities, whose value 
depended on Jocal franchises. It is only necessary for them to “tip 
off’ their associates that a stock is to advance, to cause a wild rush to 
purchase it, and this usually means a rapid rise. But these local stocks 
in greater New York have an enormous inherent value, and I think the 
prices they have reached will be amply justified by future developments 

**D.,”* Washington, D. C.; The Kansas City and Pacific bonds are 
selling at a reasonable figure, considering the interest they bear and 
considering the fact that railroads have a way of escaping their ob- 
ligations sometimes through unforeseen technicalities that exist, and 
sometimes through new oues that they create. I shall endeavor to get 


inside facts regarding this security if they can be obtained. At pres- 
ent the door seems to be pretty well closed. 
““McC.,”’ Boston: Sugar bought at 143 looks very high. The gen- 


eral expectation is that an effort will be made to combine the sugar 
interests, and if this succeeds sugar stock will sell higher than it has 
ever been. But if thecontestants keep on their war-paint lower prices 
are inevitable. If the market takes a little upward turn. 1 think I 
would prefer to sell sugar at existing prices and buy it on adecline. If 
held patiently, it will not net a loss, in the long run. 

**M.,”’ Canbridgeport, Massachusetts, writes that he appreciates 
the value of Jasper's suggestions and the correctness of his predictions. 
He inquires concerning the value of Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf 
bonds, selling at about seventy-eight. This is a newrailroad, and, like 
all new railroads, it has had to meet many vicissitudes. Its earnings 
are not as large as they should be, consiuering the bonded indebted- 
ness, an(t I should hesitate to recommend these bonds as an invest- 
ment. It is probable that some competing system, possibly Atchison, 
may find it necessary and advantageous to take in the new line, and, 
in that event, added value woujd be given to the property. If its com- 
petitors prefer to wait until, by sharp competition, they have broken 
down the new comer, there will be little money at present prices in 
buying the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf bonds. It would be well 
to watch the situation carefully, and be guided by the progress of 
events. (2) The market still seems high to me, and I do not like to 
recommend the purchase of any securities at existing prices. Consoli 
dated Ice common, at about fifty, and paying four per cent., will, it is 
said, go considerably higher. 

* H.,”’ Albany, asks if there has not been renewed litigation affecting 
the Peoples’ Gas Company, formerly known as the Chicago Gas Com- 
pany, and if there is not danger in this litigation. I answer that the 
atest decision of the courts was rendered by Judge Dunne, in the 
Chicago circuit, recently, and this decision fully affirmed the legality 
of the consolidation of the Chicago gas companies. I do not know of 
any other litigation at this writing. 

**F.,"’ San Francisco, asks if the plethora of money did not ac- 
count in part for the boom in stock speculation. I have no doubt that 
it did, and for that reason I have advised my readers to “ go slow” 
in plunging into Wall Street while the recent high range of prices 
continued. It is in the power of a number of leading money-lenders 
and representative bankers to twist the money market at short no- 
tice, and reap a rich harvest thereby, through the instrumentality of 
short sales. 

*“*R.” Philadelphia ; No one outside of the cugar trust can tell 
you what the effect of the fresh and sharp competition in the sugar 
usine-s will be on sugar stock. It is apparent that there is to be a 
fight between the trust and the Arbuckle and allied outside interests. 
We only can judge of the future by the past, and in the past such 
conditions have usually resulted in a reduction in prices, destructive 
competition, the loss of profits, and, naturally, in a depression in the 
value of the stocks of the corporations involved. Ultimately, there 
is always a compromise or a combination, and a consequent rise in 
prices, The observant speculator will therefore watch the sugar fight 
sug! 4 good deal of interest, for it may give him a chance to buy 
will Lave’, af low price and sell it at a considerable profit. But he 

“areful and patient. JASPER. 


Life-insurance Suggesu cu. 


THE selection of the Hon. John W. Vrooman, as superin- 
tendent of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, of 
New York, is a distinct gain for this well-organized insurance 
concern. Mr. Vrooman is a man of the highest reputation, and 
has had many years’ experience in public life as well as in the 
insurance business. The Provident is congratulated on his ac- 
cession to its industrious corps of managers. 

**N.,’? Lamoni, Iowa, has a twenty-year endowment policy in the 
Mutual Life, of New York, taken out nineteen years ago, and asks 
what amount of non-participating insurance, payable at death, it will 
buy at maturity. ‘“‘ N.” is forty-four years old, and at his age the 
Mutual Life will sell a policy, payable at death and on the non-par- 
ticipating plan, for a single premium of $481.80 per thousand. ‘*N.” 
also asks what amount of non-participating insurance, payable in 
twenty equal annual payments after death, his matured policy will 
buy. As I understand it, the Mutua) Life does not issue policies, 
cither participating or non- participating, payable in installments, 
without interest, during a certain term of years. I suggest that ** N.” 
communicate directly with the Mutual Life concerning the matter, 
and that he advise me if the result be unsatisfactory. 

“T.,” Canal Winchester, Ohio, writes that he has a $2,000 accumu- 
lation, twenty-year policy in the New York Life, the cash value of 
which, at maturity, is guaranteed to be $1,246, in addition to the divi- 
dend then apportioned, and that the estimated cash value of policies 
similar to his, at expiration, is $2,134. “T.’’ says that his annual 
premiums with compound interest at six per cent., at the end of 
twenty years, would produce better results, and asks if it is wise to 
continue his policy. q reply that if he seeks life insurance, it is; if he 
seeks an investment, it isnot. I doubt if he can get six per cent, in- 
terest on his money for twenty years to come, with such a guarantee 
of safety as the New York Life has behind its investments. There is 
a difference between life insurance and the investing of money. ‘T.” 
should remember that, had he died at the expiration of a year from 
the date of taking his policy, his heirs would have received $2,000, but 
if his premium had been placed in a savings-bank they would have 
received about eighty-five dollars. 
insurance and a savings institution. 

“A..” Mt. Vernon, New York: The Mutual Life Association of 
Brooklyn is an assessment company doing a very small business. It 
reported at the close of last year, total gross assets of about $9,000, 
and total liabilities of over $20,000. It has no relationship to the New 
York Mutual Life. The latter is one of the largest and soundest com- 
panies in the world, its net assets reaching the enormous figure of 
nearly $254,000,000. The Attorney-General of this State was asked last 
April by the superintendent of insurance to begin an action to dissolve 
the Mutual Life Association, of Brooklyn, on the ground of insolvency, 
the superintendent holding that the obligations of the association due 
and unpaid exceeded its assets. 

“*H.,”’ Brooklyn, New York: The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, with headquarters at Newark, New Jersey, makes one of 
the best reports for 1597 that I find on record. Its receipts last year 
were over $15,000,000, and its balance of ledger assets was nearly 
$19,000,000. Its twenty-year paid-up policy is an excellent one 2) 
The Knights and Ladies of Honor is an assessment association report- 
ing a small balance of ledger assets and a large amount of mortuary 
assessments due and unpaid, and a still larger amount of contingent 
mortuary liabilities. I would much prefer insurance in some other or- 
ganization with larger assets and a better showing. 


SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 

THE inspectors of the factories where the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is produced have access at all times to 
the dairyman’s premises, with authority to exact every sanitary 
precaution. Such care results in perfect infant food. 


This is the difference between life 
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It is a hard thing for a man in active service to 
keep himself clean. Scarcity of water necessitates an 
economy in its use, especially when it has to be saved 
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Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 





Very small and as easy 


to take as sugar. 
> FOR HEADACHE. 
SEE CARTERS FOR DIZZINESS. SEE 


FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
GENUINE IVER yen Yonee tees. GENUINE 








WRAPPER. IVER FOR CONSTIPATION. | WRAPPER. 


FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


GENUINE must nave NATURE, 


oe Cents | Purely Vegetable. 442-0 
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“PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 





from the drinking allowance. The man in the field WAR PICTURES TO FRAME. 


should have, therefore, the best quality of soap, pure 
white Ivory Soap. It is safe from loss by sinking in 


the streams. 
IVORY SOAP—IT FLOATS. 


Qn Heavy Plate Paper. ‘The Finest Half-Tone Engravings. 


From Drawings Made at the Seat of War by the Famous War Artists of 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


Lopyright, 198, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat | Price, 10 cents Each, or the Series of 6 for 50 cents. 
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The highest degree of 
refinement.— Wonder- 
fully delicate and last- 
ing.—Absolutely true 
odor of the living 


flower.—Be sure to 

get the “ No. 4711.” 
Sole U. 8S. Agents 

MULHENS & KROPFF 


NEW YORK 


| Advertise in Leslie’s. 


THE Marvex (jLove. The Sense of Meat and Fatigue 


will quickly vanish 


Which has attained the per- after a bath with 
fection of Glove making, 
and noted for its unsurpass- 9 

ed fitting qualities, is now Glenn Ss 
being shown in new color- 
ings for Fall, including 


styles for Ladies, Misses, Sulphur Soap 
EL AE RIOTS RRR 


Men and Boys. 
B Altman & fo It removes impurities and cures the 
¢ ° disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 


Rew Work. common in the summer time. 
CAUTION: —Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only 


*“ original ’’) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial] effects. Take noother. Of druggists. 
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SUBJECTS. 


COMMODORE SCHLEY ON THE DECK OF THE BROOKLYN ...........+eeeeeeeeeees Size, 14x22 inches 
ADMIRAL SAMPSON ON THE BRIDGE OF HIS FLAG-SHIP, NEW YORK........Size, 14x22 inches 
ADMIRAL DEWEY AS HE FOUGHT THE FAMOUS BATTLE OF MANILA........Size, 12x19 inches 
THE CREW ON BOARD THE MONTGOMERY CHEERING A PASSING VESSEL......Size, 12x19 inches 
FIRING THE BIG GUNS ON A BATTLE-SHIP..........ccccccccescccccccccccscvsccers Size, 12x19 inches 
THE BOMBARDMENT OF MATANZAS..... ... .+.-Size, 12x19 inches 


ADDRESS ARKELL PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


| tac make $18 easy 
a eS If you are in need of employment, send us your 
address, and we will show you how to make $18 


a week easy and sure. If you are in need of employment, write to us at once. 
We guarantee that you can make $18 a week absolutely sure. You will be sur- 
prised at how easy it can be done. Send us your address anyway, it will be to 
your interest to investigate. Write today. You can ratty $18 a week 
easy. Address ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 534, DETROIT, MICH. 


CLUB MEN 




















Several members of a New York Club, de- 
scribing a recent trip to Chicago on one of the 
New York Central's twenty-four-hour trains, 
expresses the opinion that this service furnished 
all the accommodations of a first-class club, with 
the added advantage of the finest landscapes in 
the country, and an opportunity for the prac- 
tical study of history and geography that is 
unsurpassed. 

The New York Central has issued a booklet 
descriptive of ‘“*The Lake Shore Limited,” 
which also contains an epitome of what may be 
seen from the Observation Car as the train 
progresses on its daily run between New York 
and Chicago. Send for copy to George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station. New York. 
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U 
UNIFORMS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY.—PLATE Il. A TYPICAL GUN-CREW. 

F The central standing figure wears a suit of indigo-blue cheviot ; the blouse has a yoke effect back and front; pocket on the right side, a full sailor collar 
trimmed with three rows of narrow white soutache braid and a white star at each corner, leaving the neck fully exposed, finished with a flowing silk tie, and a white 
pleated lanyard. The trousers are cut full at the bottom, and worn over the blouse, having a broadfall or regulation drop front. A soft-top sailor cap to match com- 

pletes the costume. The other men wear a suit of white duck, consisting of jumper without yoke, and trousers to match. A knitted toboggan cap is worn with 
; this suit 

Type III., next week, will show the uniforms of the officers of the First Volunteer Engineers 
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COMFORT 


Improved Washburne 
Patent Fasteners 


applied ¢ 

Bachelors 
Pencil H 

Eye-glass 
San pi f 


above sent post paik 





Hose Suprorters, 
Cuff Koders, 

h Drawers Supporters. 
Pair 





fany «1 these for 
20 ce nts postpaid, 
Eey Chains 
Samy nt for 25 cents, 
These little articles are 
mple, with nothing about 
em t reak or get out of 
order. Hold with bull-dog 
enacity, but don’t tear the fab- 





Their utility makes them 
an absolute necessity 
Free! Handsomely Illustrated Booklet sent on request, 


AMERICAN RINC CO. 


Box 88. Waterbury, 











Photographs of... 


the Santiago Campaign. 


one year’s subscription to TRUTH ($2.50), acy of the 


D photographs will be sent postpaid : 





1 San Juan Hill. Showing the open space over which 





the charge is m and the block-house in the dis- 
tance. An historic subject. Very fine. 
jeneral Miles, General Wheeler, and[General Shafter 


returning from the conference with General Toral 
A Strect In Santiago 
4 Grimes‘’s Battery In Action, Taken on the firing line 
during the engagciment 

View of Morro Castle, Showing entrance to Santiago 
llarbor. Also exit of Cervera’s Fleet, 
These photos are a handsome sou- 
venir of the great Santiago Cam- 


paign. They were taken by Mr. Special 
William Dinwiddie, the only photog : 
rapher who was actua present Notice. 


on the firing é during the three 


These are not 


days’ fight, and are absolutely au- half-tone repro 
thentic, ductions but are 
Each photo has Mr. Dinwiddie’s Jthe Original! 


Photographs 

Money return- 
ed in case of 
dissatisfaction 


signature. They are mounted on 
heavy board and measure 18 x 15. 
The actual size of the photograph is 
15x12. Suitable for framing. Other 
subjects $5.00 each 


Address all orders, 


TRUTH, 


4th Ave. and 19th St, - 





New York 





LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hote] 
with Americans. Every modern improvement 


< CENTRAL SS 


MiSSISSIPP.><< VALLEY 


ILLINOIS <@eqcc> CENTRAL 


Double Daily Service 


TL OS of | reg \cje) )) 













Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
Parlor-Café Cars, 


‘a 
pee! 
>  SNIGHT TRAIN 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. Pullman Buffet Open 
and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 


4.H. HANSON,G.P.A. Ill. Cent. R. R. Chicago, ML 











Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar 


INACTIVE liver make both right 


lepresseed spirits 


with Abbott’s—The Original Angostura Bitters. The 
genuine Abbott's w revolutionize the system 
THe Sohmer Piano is an instrument that is an orna 


ment to any parior 


‘contributes more towards a sound diges- 
Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 


NOTHING < 
tion than the use of Dr 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soorsa- 
InG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea 


ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
AND READING ROUTE. 


SEND a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen 
eral Passenger Ageut Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and receive 
by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlantic 
City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses, as 
well as other information of value. Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped with Pullman 
parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
run between Philadelphia and New York City via 
Philadelphia and Reading route 





INTER-STATE FAIR AT TRENTON, SEP- 
TEMBER 26rn, 27TH, 28TH, 29TH, 
AND 307TH. 


Tue great Inter-State Fair, located on the New 
York division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, three 
miles east of Trenton, grows more extensive and in 
teresting each year, and the exhibition to be held 
on September 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th prom- 
isesto be unusually comprehensive and attractive 
Every department will be replete with superior and 
instructive displays. The blooded-stock exhibit will 
be particularly fine, and the daily a se «gy of 
races contains the speediest classes obtainable. Cir 
cus acts of rare merit and daring, and vaudeville 
entertainments of all kinds will be presented. 

The large purses offered in the manifold exhibits 
and contests insure unusual efforts in the endeavor 
to prove superiority in the various departments 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as is its 
yearly custom, will sell excursion tickets on this oc 
casion at greatly reduced rates from stations within 
a wide radius, and special trains over the New York, 
Belvidere, and Amboy divisions will be run through 
to the grounds, thus avoiding street-car transfer. 
The management of the fair has put forth extraor- 
dinary efforts to make this year’s exhibition the 
greatest ever given, 


Your 
Salary 


depends on your value, 
Technical knowledge ¥ 
will greatly increase 
our value. Study at 
ome. Success guaran- \ 
teed. Best text books free, 


STENOGRAPHY 


Bridge Steam, Electrica! or Civil Engineer- % \\ 
ing; Mathematics; Chemistry; Mining; Archi- 

tectural or Mechanical Drawing ; Surveying; 
Plumbing; Architecture ; Meta! Pattern Drafting ; 
Prospecting; Book-keeping; English Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL [755 


Circular free. State subject you wish to study, 
a 
Month . 
- g . 



























Betab. 1891. 45,000 students and graduates, 
Tho Internati 4 


we 





| Corresp 
Box 1105 Scranton, Pa. 











(COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, 
VeERMOUTH, AND YorRK. 


1 ACocxtait Must Be 
7 Co.p To Be Goon; To 
Y we 
Serve In Perrect 
“€ ne Oy hale) Me welll 
PAREATE Over Cracken Ice, 


Pasa (Not Sxaven) Stir 


! 1 


Ano Strain OFF 


| 
a 








Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-LBA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 

out nervous distress, ex 

tine, purifies the bio 

stores lost manhood, 

makes we strong 

in re tage 

and pocket- 
book. 





usually cures; 3 boxes, 
tocure, or we refund money. 
ly Co. , Chieago, Hontreal, New ¥ 








GOING WEST 
on the through cars and fast trains of the New York () D 
Central and Hucson River and the Michigan Central, 
** The Niagara Falls Route,”* you will experience com- ¢ . A ¢ A 
fort in a high degree All trains passing Niagara | 
Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View | QED A () 


station 


THE CELEBRATE 
SOHMER 
a Sy 


Heads the List of the ia 
Highest-Crade Pianos. 


Caution.—The buying public will please not cor 
found the genuine SUH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade 


Our name spells— 
_S§$—-O—-H_—M-—E-R (] 


New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 
: 
-_ —— ———_ ———- 1. 





‘ CHEW 








‘Beeman’s — 


The {| SMITH & WESSON 


17 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 

















“ S 
Pepsin p= 
—— | 
t ¥ _ 
‘ = wt >< 
ul iT l > | <S 
; Onr- = 
’ ; ; @ J +m Ne 
Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. | ne 77 
> D 'F 2) 
All Others Are Imitations. 





REVOLVERS 


Send us your address and we will show you how tomake $3a 
day absolute'y sure; we furnish the work and teach you free; 











you woik in thelocality where youlive. Send us youraddriss 
and we will explain the business fully; remember we guaran- 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; 
writeatonce. ROYAL MFG. CO., Box 417, Detroit, Mich, 





NAPOLEON,__— 
The Man of Destiny. 


Leslie’s Weekly presents to its readers a sumptuous and 
massive volume entitled 


APOLEON'S VICTORIES, 


consisting of the Authentic Memoirs of Capt. Charles Parquin, 
of the Imperial Guard, from Austerlitz to Waterloo. 


Beyond all question this is the most magnificent historical art work ever brought 
out in this country. It contains over two hundred superb engravings designed 
expressly for this work, together with a series of Magnificent Colored Plates, by 
Boussoa, Valadou et Cie, Paris, prepared for this famous house by such renowned 
French artists as De Mybach, Dupray, Walker, Sargent, and Roy. This statement 
alone will make lovers of the beautiful eager for the work, but we may also add that 
the drawings of these great artists have been reproduced for ‘t Nap« sleon’s Victories” 
by a new and secret process, which preserves every touch of the artist's individual- 
ity, and is the embodiment of all that is perfect in art. The text of the work will be 
regarded as a unique and precious contribution to Napoleonic literature, It is the 


PLAIN UNVARNISHED TALE 


of a soldier, thrilling from its very simplicity, and while bringing the reader into 
direct contact with the overshadowing personality of Napoleon, it spreads out before 
him the whole mighty drama of the Napoleonic epoch. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY. 

The work contains more than 300 pages, size 11x13% inches, printed on extra- 

heavy enameled paper, and in point of binding and typographical appearance is 

artistically perfect. Complete in one Imperial Folio Volume, bound in full Morocco, 
full Gilt Edges. 

Former price, $16.00 cash. Now sold only in combination with Lest ’s WEEKLY. 

and delivered prepaid on payment of $100. Balance payable $1.00 each month for 

11 months, Address Leslie’s Weekly (Book Dept.), 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 








| weet 189 
ARKELL PUBLISHING CO 
Inclosed find $1.00, for which enter my name for one year’s 
subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, and ship, express prepaid, one copy 


(Subject to exam- 
I agree to pay $1.00 each month until $12.00 


“Napoleon’s Victories,” bound in full Morocco. 
ination and return.) 
in all are paid, 









































HE DIDNT WAIT. 
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Boy—‘‘ Yo’ won’t git no bites dar till after dark, mister.” 


FISHERMAN—‘* Why not ?” 
Boy—**‘ 


The Favorite. 


As a specialty of Cafe and 
Club Stocks of fine supplies 


Hunter 
Baltimore 
Rye 


Is the Favorite. 
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The Purest Type | 
of the 


Purest Whiskey. 








, EARL &RWILSON’S 
( {| LINEN 


~COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 





’Cause de muskeeters don’t git out till after dark, mister.” 


Cigar Smokers 


are finding out what a-very satisfactory smoke 
there is in those /itr/e cigars called 


Van Bibber 
Little Cigars 


and the demand for them— from the most 
fastidious and exacting smokers — is increasing 
astonishingly. 

Quality and Common Sense 


are two of the reasons that have created this 





demand. We never vary the ‘quality’? — 
the other reason should cause you to ask for 
them, or send 25c. (in stamps) for 1o. They 
will be sent by return mail, prepaid, in special 
pocket pouch, anywhere. 

H. Extis & Co., Baltimore, Md. 








| The American Tobacco Co., Successor | 














nently the greatest source 
freshment 
soothed centuries 
weary brains. A jar of 


Since NOAH’S Time 


The strength or extract of beef has always 
been regarded by mankind as pre-emi 
of vigor and re 
It has strengthened and 
of tired muscles and 


LIEBIG COMPANYS | 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


contains the concentrated strength of the 
finest lean beef. It enables anyone to 
make the most delicious strengthening 


soups and sauces easily and quickly 























FALL, 1898. 


Ladies’ Faced Cloths and 


Fancy Suitings 
in all the New Shades and Designs. 
Golf and Cycle Cloths and 
Cloakings. 
Men's Wear. 
Env~lish, Irish and Scotch Trouser- 
ings, Suitings and Overcoatings 
in Fall and Winter Weights. 


Broadway AK 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





| ANTERN SL SLIDES wof the WAR 


Exclusive use A Pay appearing in 
LESLIE'S WEEK 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and | 
Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
WILLIAM H. RAU 


1324 Chestuut St., Philadeiphia. 


is a comfort and credit to the wearer. 
A soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe 
looks better and wears better than 
one that's stiff and unyielding. 


VICI vresing 


will not 2 ow ag your shoes but 

make It’s a medicine for 
ingredients of VICI 

LEATHER DREss 

finishing the most famous shoe lea 

in the world—Vici Kid. That's aliuie 


ESSING are use® in 


secret you didn’t know before. Th 
& book full of just such secrets about 
shoes and their care, that you can 
have if you will send us your name 
and address. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ere’s 











and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio- 
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to the blood. 


nial ual “Ti Tal 


Constructed on the hygienic 
»f maintair ewe $ an ec 1ua- 


body is at re et or at uri iear violent 
*hi isresult 


skin, which is sade 
ing the 
ontact with the 
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»ps—-each separate 

thus Pe viding air space. This 
also svents shri ee ot 9D It 
All th nuine 
garments are  con- 
structed on vm gle } 
mailed free if 
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he genuine gar 


| WRIGHTS UNDERWEAR co. 
New York City. 
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Che American Cine that 
all good Americans 
swear by. 
ALWAYS ALIKE. 
ALWAYS RIGHT. 





(| Try it once and you wil: 
Never after be its friend and 
advocate, preferring it tu 


foreign vintages. 





HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


_ Hapressed? 


THEN ned 


MARIANI WINE--The Famous 





Tonic for Body and Brain 


MARIANI WINE gives strength to the nervous sys- 


JULES CLARETIE, 


The World-Famous Author and Genes 
Administrator of the Comedie 
Francaise, Writes: 

















| 
' 
Vin Mariani gives to the body and brain | 
renewed vitality. Itisa supreme remedy for | 
artists and brain-workers. Schopenhauer, 
whose greatness of mind is not disputed, would 
certainly have been even more brilliant and 
less bitter if he had had in his Frankfort abode 
an ample supply of this delicious wine. 

JULES CLARETIE. | 


| MARIANI & CO., 5 


tem, firmness and elasticity to the muscles and richness 
It braces body and brain. 
dorsed by the medical faculty all over the world. 


It has been en-= 


FOR OVERWORKED MEN, 
DELICATE WOMEN, 
SICKLY CHILDREN, 

MARIANI WINE 
WORKS WONDERS. 
MALARIA: Mariani Wine 
is a sovereign remedy for 
Malaria. 


SPECIAL OFFER :—To those who will 
kindly write to MARIANI «& CO., mention- 
ing this paper, will be sent, free, book con- 
taining portraits and autographs of Em- 
Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished person- 
ages, giving interesting details regarding 
VIN MARTANI. 


perors, Hmpress, 


2 West 15th Street, New York. 


P —41 Penlevard Haussmann ; 
T U.don- ‘ortir’ * Street; 
. ontr «8-30 Hospital Street. 
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MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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